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Preface 

L ibrary aims and objectives were still evolving when New Zealand 
' became a Crown Colony. Reassessment at the British Museum, 
brought about by demands from scientists and historians, was 
shortly to lead to the modern concept of a research library; and in 
the 1850s the public-library movement of Great Britain and the 
United States got under way in response to popular pressures for the 
diffusion of knowledge. In the circumstances New Zealand was pro¬ 
gressive when in 1869 it passed a Public Libraries Act and opened the 
way for its own public-library movement. However, general conviction 
concerning the vital role libraries play in contemporary civilisation 
has lingered if one judges by the 1954 Municipal Corporations Act 
which assigned public libraries the functions of amusement and 
instruction of the public. From an instrument so worded local 
authorities are not likely to glean much awareness of the contribution 
libraries can make in a twentieth-century State. 

In 1934 Munn and Barr emphasised library purposes to such good 
effect that excellent progress was made. Among other things, they said: 
Libraries are of vital importance to the community. . . . 

The need for libraries was never greater than it is today. Books are the 
vehicles of thought and practice, and must be used by everyone who wishes to 
keep up with the affairs of the world. They are expensive and few individuals 
have the means of providing them for themselves; yet their value to the 
community is such that, like schools, they should be freely at the service of all 
in the interests of better citizenship. 1 

Barr put it more emphatically when he said: ‘Public libraries are not 
luxuries; they are necessities.’ 2 Unfortunately in the postwar years 
some of the Munn-Barr insights seem to have been lost, at least to local- 
government authorities who all too often refer to libraries as amenities, 
not necessities. This attitude has even been expressed by a town clerk 
who at the same time is proud of his public-library services, collection 
and staff, all of which are particularly good. He said: 

A Town Clerk’s responsibility, by no means insignificant, is that of integration 
of various departments ensuring the proper co-operation of the various depart¬ 
mental heads, the implementation of decisions and the application of the Council’s 
decided policy. In this respect we must first look at the other Council activities 
and endeavour to arrive at the library’s relative importance in the scheme of 
municipal affairs. How very difficult this is, is immediately apparent. What must 
it stand against? Street works, sewerage, water supply, sanitation and public 
health services and many more of the same important nature, all absolutely 

1 Ralph Munn and John Barr, New Zealand Libraries: a Survey of Conditions 
and Suggestions for Their Improvement (Christchurch, 1934), P- 53-4. 

2 Interview in the Taranaki Herald , November 9, 1935. 
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essential. Those classed with library work would be reserves, parks, botanic 
gardens, office facilities, etc. ... A municipality’s first responsibility must be 
to its residents’ health and welfare rather than its instruction and amusement. 
Better this than culture amidst chaos. I believe that any librarian or any responsible 
officer of the Council would agree that sound policy must be first things first. 3 

A somewhat similar attitude was implied when the chairman of one 
library committee said that members of his Council thought the public 
library should pay its way like a commercial library. His lament was 
that too many Councillors do not read. The Mayor of Dunedin was 
very much of an exception when he said that the time has come in 
New Zealand to put books before bitumen. Elsewhere Browning’s ‘A 
brute I might have been, but would not sink i’ the scale’ seemed to be 
all too little known. And yet, curiously enough, as one goes around 
New Zealand one forms the very strong impression that the Country 
Library Service has done as much as anything to end the pioneer era 
in rural areas — an era that apparently has not ended in some towns 
and cities. 

In our technological age, books and periodicals are the major 
channel through which progress is made known and further progress 
is rendered possible. No civilisation, no community, no institution, can 
in the middle of the twentieth century afford to shut itself off from 
sources of information, least of all a country which around the turn 
of the century attracted world-wide attention because of its progressive 
character. By 1958 it had become apparent in the United States that 
libraries can be taken as an index of a nation’s stature, of its determina¬ 
tion to progress and survive. And it is no accident of history that the 
United States and Russia, at the peak of their political power, possess 
the greatest library systems the world has ever known. 

Libraries exist for no ends of their own, real or imaginary. It is 
only as sources of information, knowledge and culture, as media 
of mass communication, that they have validity and worth. But since 
information, knowledge and culture are sought after in the highly 
competitive society and world in which we live, then libraries as 
bearers of them are likewise valued. Proposals for advances in the 
New Zealand library system, therefore, are in no way to be taken 
as a desire to see libraries develop for their own sake. On the contrary, 
to say that New Zealand libraries should develop strongly in the next 
quarter of a century is simply another way of forecasting political, 
industrial and cultural advances for the country. The two types of 
progress must go hand in hand because they are mutually inter¬ 
dependent. In fact, one of the first requirements before a forward- 
looking programme could be thought of was reassurance on the 
economic strength of the country to support advances. That re¬ 
assurance was forthcoming; so it is possible to paraphrase the words 
of the Committee on New Zealand Universities by saying: ‘What 

3 H. C. Childs, The Council's Public Library from the Town Clerk's Point of 

View ([Ashburton] 1959), p. 2. 
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role the libraries should play in the New Zealand community will 
depend in large measure upon the kind of society New Zealand wants 
and is willing to pay for.’ 4 

Although there is far from universal belief in the value of libraries 
and education in New Zealand as there is in the United States and 
Russia, there is enough evidence that industrialisation will force a 
change akin to the change that has recently been taking place in 
Australia. For that reason the surveyor has had no hesitation in pro¬ 
posing a well-rounded plan for the growth of New Zealand libraries. 
In carrying out the plan, library leaders will be confronted by many 
difficulties, the most serious of which will be the procurement of the 
older books and periodicals that ought to be in the country and which 
must be sought in what is both a competitive and a depleted market. 

One or two of the problems that had to be faced were controversial. 
All sides were listened to and all evidence was carefully weighed. The 
National Library question was the most complex one to see through. 
But since the goal is so important for the whole New Zealand library 
system, the difficulties should be surmounted and action should be 
taken. The biggest danger confronting the National Library idea is 
failure to act. 

The survey was made a pleasure by the warmth of the friendly 
reception from Government and local-government officials, university 
administrators and members of the academic staff, friends of libraries, 
librarians, and representatives of the booktrade. Special thanks are due 
to the officers of the New Zealand Library Association for their help 
at all turns, to the staff of the National Library Service, the members 
of the Book Resources Committee, and to all who went out of their 
way, directly or by correspondence, to provide the necessary insights 
and information. The counsel of Geoffrey Alley on the trip from 
Wellington to Auckland was particularly fine; one wished for greater 
opportunities to discuss libraries with him. And Graham Bagnall was 
the ideal guide all the way from Auckland to Invercargill and back 
again. He was a tower of strength in providing adequate briefing before 
all interviews and visits; he was a wise critic of the draft of the report; 
and his expert knowledge of New Zealand collections is clearly to be 
seen in the chapter on them. The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has once again, by sponsoring the survey, expressed its interest and 
confidence in New Zealand’s future. 

4 Committee on New Zealand Universities, Report (Wellington, i960), p. 7. 
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Twenty-Five Years of Progress 

T he Munn-Barr report of 1934 was a landmark in New Zealand 
library history. It was a necessary corrective, as can be told from 
the number of times the two principals used the words ‘appalling’ and 
‘deplorable’ in the course of their tour around the libraries of the 
country. Moreover, contemporary reaction showed that the Munn-Barr 
appraisal was not unjust. For example, an editorial in the Christchurch 
Times said that the report was designed to help ‘the country realise 
its deplorable weakness in an important phase of cultural development.’ 
It went on to say: ‘This survey is a sad story. It will give readers 
abroad a very poor opinion of the cultural standards of New 
Zealanders.’ 1 

Fortunately, because of the very real progress that has been made 
in the intervening period, the present report can be cast in a very 
different mould. This does not mean, however, by any manner of 
means, that all is as it should be and that there is not still much hard 
work to be planned and undertaken But it does mean that due recog¬ 
nition should be given to those who have contributed to the success 
of the reorganisation programme. 

The course of action recommended in 1934 consisted of the follow¬ 
ing main points: 

1. Free library service should take the place of subscription libraries. 

2. Rural library service should be promoted carefully and sym¬ 
pathetically. 

3. Standards of professional librarianship should be raised. 

4. ‘A strong Libraries Association’ should take the lead in develop¬ 
ing the new programme for the country. 

5. Good school libraries should be created. 

6. The university libraries should be built up in accordance with 
modern overseas practice. 

7. Regional-library systems should be introduced. 

8. A National Library should be considered a prime necessity. 

The first four of these objectives have been very creditably realised. 
As for the second four, much — very much — remains to be done for 
school and university libraries; a regional scheme could go into effect 

1 Christchurch Times, November 28, 1934. John Barr himself expressed the 
aspect of cultural standards better when he said: ‘I think it will be generally 
admitted that the library situation at the beginning of the thirties was unworthy 
of a state which had earned for itself a world reputation as a progressive 
democracy’. New Zealand Libraries 7: 181, 1944. 
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at almost any moment; and the National Library has been approved 
in principle. 

The changeover from subscription to free library service took time 
to achieve; today free public libraries are the accepted policy for the 
country although the battle has not been completely won. At the 
time of the A 4 unn-Barr survey, only a few libraries, Dunedin and 
Timaru in particular, had free service. ‘Auckland, on the other hand, 
clung to the outmoded, uneconomic subscription system till 1946, 
Wellington till 1951 and Christchurch till 1952.’ 2 To this day Hastings, 
Napier and a number of smaller places operate on a subscription basis, 
at least for adults. Frequently there is no charge for children, but they 
are not exempt from the payment of small annual subscriptions in all 
cases. 

Rather generally the new programme of free service has not taken 
the outright form which Ralph Munn and John Barr had in mind; 
instead it has followed the pattern of what is known as the standard 
free-and-rental system, with ‘light entertainment reading’ being on a 
rental basis, kept in the relative background in the better public 
libraries, and with doubts about its true economy being rather openly 
expressed, at least as far as fiction is concerned. For fiction the general 
rule is: ‘books graded A, wholly free; B, wholly rental. Each library 
adjusts the middle grades, A&b, A&B, a&B, according to the response 
of the borrowers, as shown in the turnover of the two collections.’ 3 
Undoubtedly the combined plan was and is a counsel of wisdom for 
the times; it has certainly brought about a situation in which the 
permanent bookstock quite generally throughout the country is of 
very high average quality indeed; and for these reasons it should 
unquestionably remain in effect into the indefinite future. 

The Country Library Service came into existence in 1938 through 
the support of Peter Fraser, then Minister for Education, and through 
the initiative of Geoffrey Alley who guided it through its formative 
years. 4 This service, magnificent in its conception and execution — 
with its bookmobiles and deposit collections — has placed rural 
libraries in New Zealand on as fine a basis as can be found anywhere 
in the world: that is, whenever there is enough local enterprise to 
take advantage of the opportunities. District offices have been estab¬ 
lished in Christchurch (1944), Palmerston North (1948) and Hamilton 
(1953). Total bookstock amounts to more than 800,000 volumes 
which are distributed over a thousand towns and centres. 

The School Library Service was organised in 1941. Today it has 
a bookstock slightly in excess of a million volumes, all of which is 

2 Wynne Colgan, ‘The Development of Library Services in New Zealand’, in 
T. T. Bond, The Use of Stitched-Binders in the Maintenance and Repair of 
Library Books, (Auckland, 1956), p. 64. 

3 ‘The Rental Collection and Free Library Practice; Report of the NZLA Fiction 
Committee,’ New Zealand Libraries 14: 210, September 1951. 

4 For the history of the C.L.S., see ‘Country Library Service, 1930-1955’ by G. T. 
Alley, New Zeala?id Libraries 19: 137-44 an d 171-73, 1956. 
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available, in the form of deposits of up to 400 volumes, to the public 
and private schools of the country. It provides advisory service as 
well, but is not actually responsible for the school libraries as such. 

In 1945 the National Library Service was established, with the 
Country Library Service being absorbed as one of its three divisions; 
the School Library Service later became a fourth division. The other 
components were the National Library Centre and the Library School. 
The Centre heads up the ‘request service’ whereby readers’ requests 
for books not available locally are filled when possible by copies which 
derive from any library in New Zealand. Much of this work is carried 
out with the advice of the Book Resources Committee and through 
the instrumentality of the National Union Catalogue which the 
National Library Centre maintains and which will ultimately list all 
books held in the libraries of the North and South Islands. The 
request service is complemented by the interloan of periodicals whose 
location is determined from the Union List of Serials , a National 
Library Centre publication. In addition the Centre is the agency which 
purchases books and periodicals for government libraries as well as 
for the National Library Service itself. 

The Library School began in 1946 and by 1959 two hundred and 
fifty students had graduated from it. Its graduates have made their 
presence felt in libraries of all kinds throughout the country. The 
notable contribution they have made to library progress in New 
Zealand is a remarkably fine tribute to those who have planned and 
operated the school. The New Zealand Library Association owes much 
of its strength to the graduates. 

The National Library is still in the talking stage. In 1958 the Select 
Committee on the National Library was unanimous in stating ‘that a 
National Library is desirable to integrate the services of the present 
State libraries and avoid overlapping; to co-ordinate library services 
throughout the community; and to ensure the maximum benefit to 
the community as a whole from the finance available for library 
purposes’. 5 

The weakest links in the existing library system are without doubt 
the academic libraries. Despite the contribution of the School Library 
Service there are few excellent school libraries in New Zealand, the 
shortcomings being at the local level. Most school libraries are mediocre 
or poor, and will remain so until local school administrations accord 
libraries a key place in the school programme, employ school librarians 
and allocate adequate funds. The teachers’ colleges generally have 
adequate libraries but are not doing all that they might to teach and 
demonstrate good school-library service. The university libraries have 
continued to lag even in the face of numerous statements, from 1911 
to the present, about their plight. It should be obvious to all that 
excellent school and university libraries are a prime requisite for New 

5 National Library Committee, [Report I-17], (Wellington, 1958), p. 5. 


Zealand youth. No country can afford to neglect the training of its 
young people in any important respect. 

Apart from the D.S.l.R. and a comparatively small number of medical, 
society, government and other libraries, the special-library movement 
of the country has yet to gain momentum. Rapid development can be 
expected with the continuing industrialisation of the country. At 
present, however, only 128 institutions are listed in the Directory of 
Special Libraries in Nenjo Zealand and this number includes public and 
university libraries. Nevertheless the resources of the special libraries 
are growing steadily, and the D.S.l.R. libraries in particular are a 
source of very considerable strength. 

As seen from this summary, progress in the past twenty-five years 
has ranged from excellent to slight. Only in one major respect did 
the pre-1934 period excel later developments: that is in public bene¬ 
factions. There has been nothing to match the Grey and Shaw treasures 
in the Auckland Public Library, the Hocken and McNab collections 
in Dunedin, and nothing, of course, to match the great Turnbull 
bequest. There has been nothing to compare with the early stock at 
St. John’s College and the Leys Institute in Auckland, or at Knox 
and Selwyn Colleges in Dunedin. There have been truly fine and 
valuable gifts, to be sure: the Macmillan Brown collection at the 
University of Canterbury and the Reed collection at the Dunedin 
Public Library, for instance. But some people are inclined to say that 
the day of major benefactions is over. Clyde Taylor has reached this 
conclusion. ‘After a study of the records here,’ he says, ‘I am forced 
to the conclusion that the day of the great collector is gone.’ 6 If true, 
this is little short of a national calamity. Actually the future of New 
Zealand collections must depend to a considerable extent, as in all 
countries, on the hope that private gifts will increase substantially, 
both in extent and importance, both in money and kind. The growth 
of university libraries especially must depend to a high degree on 
gifts from individuals and firms. 

Nevertheless, all in all the achievements of the past two-and-a-half 
decades reflect great credit on New Zealand and on its library 
leaders. The present should be looked on as a time for taking counsel, 
gathering strength and marshalling forces for even greater progress 
in the twenty-five years ahead. The aim of this report is to present 
facts and ideas to aid in the establishment of a new programme which 
should build on existing trends and attainments. The spirit of the 
report is the homespun philosophy that the reward of good work is 
more work. 

6 A Roll of Book Collectors in New Zealand. Compiled and Published by the 
New Zealand Ex Libris and Booklovers Society (Wellington, 1958), p. 7. 
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Renaissance of the Public Libraries 

A s a group the public libraries are easily the brightest spot in the 
New Zealand library picture. Their average quality is distinctly 
high, although individually they range from the unjustifiably bad to 
the excellent. Some idea of the excellence of the best of the public 
libraries can be gained from the fact that the Auckland Public Library 
is the largest library in the country. In addition to its work-a-day 
collections it has distinguished holdings, among others, of mediaeval 
manuscripts, incunabula and other early printed works, Maori books 
and manuscripts, New Zealand newspapers, pamphlets and books, and 
editions of the writings of Alexandre Dumas. In several of these fields 
it has the best collection in the country; for example, in incunabula it 
had no in 1950 out of a total of 186 for New Zealand as a whole. 
In Wellington, Christchurch and Dunedin distinguished collections 
exist likewise. In fact, in a number of fields, music for example, the 
resources of the country would be small indeed without the collections 
in the public libraries of the main cities. 

At the time of the Munn-Barr survey the public libraries were all 
too generally in a backward condition. So prompt and enterprising 
was their reconstitution that Ralph Munn ten years later described 
their improvement as a minor miracle. 1 The overall progress of the 
past twenty-five years can be inferred from the following retrospect: 
In 1934 there was no National Library Service, no Country Library Service, no 
School Library Service; no Union catalogue, no check-list of periodicals and 
no interloan; there were no facilities for training except an informal and mostly 
haphazard apprenticeship on the job in the larger libraries; there was only a 
handful of librarians who had any experience of libraries overseas, and not much 
more than another handful of competent locally-taught people to help them; 
salaries varied considerably, but all were low. . . . Only two of the larger 
libraries (Dunedin and Timaru) offered a free service, and not many more of 
the ‘public’ libraries gave better than token recognition to any of their proper 
functions except the recreational one; book stocks were incomparably smaller 
(though in some parts quite good considering the circumstances), while 
periodicals were quite inadequately represented in libraries of all types, rarely 
properly preserved and almost as rarely properly used; the Association itself 
was still the Libraries’ Association of New Zealand, representing a smallish 
number of library authorities, and having no personal members, no staff, no 
branches, sections or standing committees, no continuity and no regular pub¬ 
lication. 

1 Ralph Munn, ‘A Minor Miracle of the War,’ New Zealand Libraries 7: 178-80, 
* 944 * 
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It was not only the public libraries which were, with minor exceptions, in a 
bad way. In university libraries, school libraries, libraries of government depart¬ 
ments, conditions were almost everywhere bad —or worse. The brightest spot 
in the early thirties, when economic depression lay heavily on all libraries, was 
the growing realization among some library authorities, librarians and users, that 
a drastic overhaul was necessary. 2 

Progress in the public libraries of the four main cities has come 
about through local enterprise; but elsewhere the formula by which 
the post-1934 public-library advances have been made was generally 
a blending of local enterprise and national aid-in-kind. The national 
contribution, which came first through the Country Library Service 
and then on a broader basis through the National Library Service, was 
frequently the spark which touched off local enterprise. The sustaining 
element has been the constant supply of books and periodicals from 
the Country Library Service, augmented systematically by items 
supplied to fill specific requests through the agency of the National 
Library Service and its union catalogue. In 1959 no fewer than 68,761 
specific requests were filled by these means. For twenty years now 
national services have complemented local resources, giving them 
variety, freshness, and strength over and above what the community 
itself can afford. Unquestionably the combination has resulted in 
bookstocks throughout New Zealand which are unusually good in 
quality and effectiveness. Today it is easy to observe, everywhere 
outside the four main centres, how quite generally the results are poor 
whenever either local enterprise or national aid is lacking; but blended 
they give New Zealanders book coverage of a very high order indeed. 

A total of 1,012 towns and small centres received regular loans of 
books from the Country Library Service in 1959. The contribution is 
free to libraries controlled by boroughs, counties, or town districts 
which circulate their stock "freely, and which maintain approved 
standards. There were no of these in the system in 1959 and they 
received 105,935 volumes on regular loan. Libraries not in boroughs or 
town districts, which charge subscriptions, may receive loans from 
the Country Library Service on payment of a fee. In 1959 there were 
863 small subscription libraries which were linked with the Country 
Library Service. 3 They had 79,544 C.L.S. books on loan: an average of 
92 as against an average of 993 for the free public libraries. Subscription 
libraries may also receive free loan collections for children provided 
they forego children’s subscriptions. Recently the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion has approved extension of the Country Library Service to medium- 

2 C. W. Collins, ‘Survey to Survey, 1934-50/ New Zealand Libraries, 13: 4-5, 
1950. 

3 These ‘B’ libraries are small groups of readers, at a distance from any library 
centre, which pay a nominal fee, largely to cover their share of rental material. 
They are mostly Country Library Service units, have no local-authority 
association, and would be replaced by a fully developed county or regional 
service. In the whole country there remain only ten borough or town-district 
subscription libraries. There are ten counties which participate in free service. 
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sized cities and in effect has opened the way for nationwide and not 
merely rural aid-in-kind. 

Really bad public libraries are now few in number. Hamilton is 
among the worst and this is no credit to New Zealand’s sixth city. 
The new building under construction in 1959 is inadequate. A totally 
new approach to library service is required if Hamilton is to have 
an appropriate library. The situation is doubly unfortunate because 
Munn and Barr were able to praise the Hamilton Public Library, 
saying: ‘Hamilton offers an excellent book collection to its adult 
population. Books are selected by a retired headmaster and reflect a 
splendid choice.’ 4 On the other hand, Lower Hutt, unnoticed in the 
Alunn-Barr report but now the country’s fifth city, has a fine building 
and an excellent collection. Its public library is demonstrating the 
type of service that Hamilton should be giving. Among the special 
features which can be found there should be noted the individual 
seats for post-primary students who through this facility have con¬ 
ditions of study that most university students in New Zealand could 
envy. So successful are these accommodations that more should be 
installed and the idea could profitably be copied in other public 
libraries. 

Children’s library services are on the whole good. Excellent pro¬ 
grammes sometimes suffer from relatively poor housing, as in Dunedin. 
Unlike Australia, children’s libraries in New Zealand have been able 
to get American as well as British juvenilia, thereby rounding out their 
stock in a desirable way. Almost no use seems to be made of story 
hours. Once the regional programme is under way, story hours should 
become a feature of children’s library work. The arrangement and 
display of children’s collections quite generally are good. 

It is really stimulating in a number of centres, Lower Hutt, for 
example, to see war memorials take the form of public libraries. That 
is a far wiser expenditure of money than many another type of 
memorial found in other countries and will bring New Zealand 
communities lasting benefits. 

In many places much of the effectiveness of the revitalised public- 
library programme has come about through advances in building 
design and layout. An atmosphere of spaciousness and light has 
become the aim. Display is much superior in such circumstances. 
Moreover, the old idea of rooms and partitions has gone in a number 
of buildings of an earlier vintage which have been remodelled accord¬ 
ing to the new conception. Some branch libraries are graphic demon¬ 
strations of what can be accomplished by remodelling what was 
formerly an unimaginative and unattractive structure. 

Quite a few public libraries are doing really good work in buildings 
that leave a good deal to be desired and thereby are showing that 
they deserve better accommodation. At Ashburton, for example^ quite 

4 Ralph Munn, Op. cit p. 27. 
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effective use is being made of two barnlike structures, one for adults 
and one for children. The interiors have been made to look attractive, 
the stock is well chosen and well displayed. As a consequence municipal 
support is good and reader use is high, even though the buildings are 
not in a good location. Again, at Mosgiel in rented first-floor quarters 
a striking demonstration has recently taken place of the good service, 
on a small scale to be sure, which can be given on a truly modest 
outlay provided there is imagination and enterprise to go with it. The 
initial cost was around £2,500 and the annual budget is on the order 
of £1,500. Thanks to local initiative and Country Library Service 
support, the citizens of Mosgiel are reaping an incalculable gain and 
are at the same time demonstrating the progressive nature of the 
community. 

Although the Country Library Service reaches all parts of the 
country, the Chatham Islands not excluded, and although it works 
with isolated settlements that are too small to support a library — even 
supplying lighthouse keepers, fire lookouts in State forests, as well as 
camps and stations which belong to the Ministry of Works, Electricity 
Department and Forest Service - the hard reality has to be faced that 
many tens of thousands of New Zealanders are without access to 
libraries in their community. These people are preponderantly in urban 
areas. For instance, no less than 42 per cent of the population of 
metropolitan Auckland is without any form of library service; and less 
than 62 per cent of the people living on the city side of Auckland 
Harbour have access to a public library within their own borough. 
Excluding counties and apart from the city administration, there are 
twenty-one local authorities within the Auckland metropolitan area, 
and quite generally their population and revenue are too small to 
support public libraries of their own. One of them is Mount Roskill, 
the largest borough in the Auckland area. Its population is a fifth of 
that of the City of Auckland and is bigger than that of New Plymouth 
or Timaru. On two occasions Mount Roskill has weighed the desira¬ 
bility of securing contractual service from the Auckland Public 
Library. The second occasion was in May 1959 when a meeting was 
held at which the three major boroughs - Mount Albert (which first 
looked into the matter in 1946 and since then has done nothing to 
develop library service for its citizens, although the Auckland Public 
Library was ready to provide it at 2/- per capita), Mount Eden and 
Mount Roskill — seriously debated the matter of contractual service. 
Despite an enthusiastic meeting, Mount Eden decided to continue to 
do nothing, Mount Albert mistakenly thought it could do better by 
operating its own system, and Mount Roskill postponed action in 
order to" see what would happen about the Government subsidy for 
libraries which was recommended by the Commission on Local Body 
Finance. 

The city libraries themselves are in need of more adequate monetary 
support. The Wellington Public Library, for instance, had its book 
budget cut sharply as part of the economy drive that was necessary 
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to pay for the new airport. It is grimly overcrowded on many occasions 
each year even though it has the finest library building in New 
Zealand. 5 Likewise the libraries in the secondary cities require stronger 
support. In 1934 the Munn-Barr report cited Timaru ‘to library 
authorities of other secondary cities as the best in its class from a 
service standpoint.’ 6 ‘Timaru,’ it said, ‘is serving its residents more 
adequately than any other place in New Zealand.’ 7 Regretfully the 
same cannot be said today. And, again, the Munn-Barr report said that 
‘Napier’s library would be a disgrace to any community’ 8 and the city 
— still for the next five years amortising the reconstruction loan 
rendered necessary by the 1931 earthquake — has not seen fit to remedy 
the situation yet. Flourishing Invercargill has been called a city 
without a library. ‘Invercargill stands almost alone among the cities 
of New Zealand in its niggardly attitude towards cultural enterprise.’ 9 
What then is the answer to the problem of metropolitan, city, and 
rural library support? 

In 1958 the New Zealand Library Association said the answer must 
be found in a regional-library system for the country. 10 It proposed 
some fourteen to twenty regions in each of which the public library in 
the main or secondary city would serve as the nucleus for a regional- 
library pattern. Extension of a city library’s services to cover a whole 
region would be made possible by direct Government subsidies to local 
authorities. Thus the problem of metropolitan Auckland would be 
resolved by organising a regional system in and around the Auckland 
Public Library. And the libraries of centres like Timaru, Napier and 
Invercargill would take on a new lease of life by becoming the head¬ 
quarters for their particular regions. The philosophy behind the 
regional proposal is as follows: 

The Government, having successfully demonstrated since 1938 that library 
service can be given in rural areas, would now gradually hand over the res¬ 
ponsibility for this to the local authorities themselves. This is a logical develop¬ 
ment which was foreseen in the Munn-Barr report on New Zealand libraries 
1934, and follows the successful work of the Country Library Service. 


5 Part of the problem of seating in Wellington and Auckland, and to a lesser 
degree in Christchurch and Dunedin, is created by university-student use of 
public libraries, a contingency which has come about because of inadequate 
bookstock and seating facilities in the university libraries. The remedy here 
must be to see that the university libraries take maximum responsibility for 
the care of their own students. 

6 Ralph Munn, Op. cit., p. 28. 

7 Ibid., p. 27. 

s Ibid. 

9 ‘A City without a Library,’ New Zealand Libraries 9: 68, 1946. Conditions in 
the Invercargill Public Library were very much the same in 1959 as they 
were in 1946. 

10 Details are set forth in the pamphlet Co-operation, a New Phase; Report of 
the Committee on Regional Library Co-operation Approved by the Council 
of the N.Z.L.A. for Discussion at the 1958 Conference (Wellington, 1957). The 
text can also be found in New Zealand Libraries 20: 197-202, 1957. 


Local authorities would co-operate, by forming larger units for library service, 
while retaining their own identity for purely local services. The Government 
subsidies, which are an indispensable part of the scheme, would be paid only 
through or to the federation of library authorities. The subsidy method of 
aiding libraries, which proved a failure in this country between 1877 and 1929 
because it was given to isolated library units of insufficient size, is the soundest 
method of providing Government aid to public library service, provided it is 
given to large units . 11 

Undoubtedly the regional scheme is the goal for New Zealand 
public libraries. Similar schemes have consistently demonstrated their 
effectiveness and economy in other countries. A regional programme 
puts fresh life and vigour into the central and outlier libraries alike. 
It makes specialised services (e.g., storytelling and other children’s 
library features) available throughout the system. It extends the 
effective range of book resources over an entire region, thus making 
possible service of a high order to local authorities, businessmen, pro¬ 
fessional people generally, and others. It would bring to each centre 
something of the benefits Christchurch, Palmerston North and 
Hamilton have enjoyed through being the Country Library Service 
centres. 12 It builds up bibliographical and reference services at the 
same time that it keeps processing costs in line by centralising order 
and cataloguing work. It does not and should not mean that the 
country will year by year pay less for library services: an expanding 
population and economy must entail greater expense — just as they 
are better able to underwrite it — while the cost of books, periodicals, 
and services has not yet reached its peak. It should end once and for 
all the subscription system which has limited reader use in the past. 
And, last but not least, the type of co-operation a regional system 
entails is part and parcel of the New Zealand ethos. 

In inaugurating the regional scheme care must be taken to see that the 
full responsibility for regional libraries should not be handed over 
to local authorities. It is abundantly clear that marked progress has 
been made in the last twenty-five years by a blend of local enterprise 
and national support; and the national support has been at one and the 
same time aid-in-kind and something more than that. The leadership, 
direction, and standards that have come from the National Library 
Service represent assets which should not be lost in the realignment. 
For this reason paragraphs 10 and 30 in the proposed scheme should 
receive special attention and implementation. 

11 National Library Service, Report , 1959 (Wellington, 1959), p. 10. 

12 While the request service fills specific needs excellently, it cannot allow a 
reader to browse through a collection which might open up other possibilities 
to him as well. Readers in and around Christchurch, Palmerston North, and 
Hamilton have found that the accumulation of Country Library Service stock 
there permits them to do a certain amount of desirable browsing. That feature 
could be expected to carry over to the fourteen to twenty regional centres 
even though their stock would not be as great as that of the three existing 
centres. 
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The First Need of a School Library ... 

O ver school libraries Ralph Munn and John Barr minced no words. 

They said: ‘School libraries . . . scarcely exist in New Zealand.’ 1 
The same cannot be said today, but rather generally the situation is 
far from satisfactory. The shortcomings boil down to the unevenness 
of collections which range from very good to poor, an almost complete 
lack of school librarians, and a failure to schedule daily library periods 
for the students—a failure that undoubtedly goes with the absence of 
school librarians. 

In 1944 the Thomas Committee asserted that the provision of more 
effective libraries was one of the most urgent needs of New Zealand 
schools. It said: 

All teachers will agree that an adequate supply of books is as necessary to all 
subjects, and especially to Literature and the Social Studies, as scientific apparatus 
is to the teaching of Physics or Chemistry. In very few schools is the supply 
adequate by any standard. ... If all concerned agree that every post-primary 
school should be equipped with an adequate library, and resolve to make this 
their aim, difficulties such as the provision of rooms, the finding of money, the 
choice and purchase of books, the training of teachers in the elements of library 
work, and the fuller training of school librarians will all be met and dealt with 
successfully. . . . 

Our evidence shows that many schools have good collections of books, especially 
where teachers of English have built up a special library of literature. In very 
few schools, however, has it been possible to give the kind of service that covers 
in an elementary way the whole field of knowledge. We think that the library 
should be the function of the school as a whole, not merely of the English 
department; indeed, it should cover all studies and activities — cultural, pre- 
vocational, and recreational — which are of interest to the adolescent. We would 
point out what is not always so obvious as it sounds, that the first need of a 
school library is books. . . . Each school should have a basic stock of reference 
books and other books that are likely to be used more or less continuously; it 
needs also a wide selection of periodicals, a department in which schools are at 
present particularly weak. 2 

The optimism of the Thomas Committee (‘never before has the 
outlook been so full of promise’) 3 has been fully justified on one score: 
the School Library Service which from fifteen centres served 2,511 
schools in 1958-59. This contribution, notable as it is, must not be 

1 Munn, Ralph, Op. cit., p. 43. 

2 The Post-Primary School Curriculum. Report of the Committee Appointed by 
Minister of Education in November 1942 (Wellington, 1944), p. 17-18, 89-90. 

3 Ibid., p. 17. 
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looked on as a universal panacea, however, but rather as a variety of 
complementary services. These are: book deposits of not fewer than 
one book per student per school, usually for a year at a time; short¬ 
term loans to meet specific requests from teachers and students; pro¬ 
vision of standard booklists; and advice on library planning. Deposits 
of books are intended mainly for general reading, both at school and 
at home. Because post-primary schools are expected to rely on their 
own libraries, the deposits are not available to them unless they happen 
to be district high schools. All post-primary schools may request 
short-term loans. In 1958-59 requests from primary and post-primary 
schools totalled 391,372 volumes. 

As has been noted already, the Country Library Service has made 
excellent use of the formula: local enterprise plus national support. 
What the schools so clearly require is the fullest application of the 
same formula. 4 The possibilities are there; but local enterprise is all 
too often lacking and there are no teeth in the regulations to make 
up for the deficiency. The difference between the presence and absence 
of local enterprise can be gauged from the following analysis of library 
support in the post-primary schools of the South Auckland district. 
There are three schools which spent an annual average of 27/-, 25/-, and 21/- 
per pupil for library books. The first, a new school, actually spent very much 
more from its own funds. At the other end of the scale, one school spent 2.5 
shillings, another, one of the largest, 3.3 shillings and a third 4.3 shillings. Fourteen 
schools spent below 10/- per pupil, while the average expenditure, expressed as 
a percentage of incidental income, varies from 17% down to 1.7%. In individual 
years the variation is from 22.7% to 0.5% and 33.5 shillings to 0.7 shillings per 
pupil. It was interesting to note that at one school the advent of a new Principal 
and a new Head of the English Department led to an increase in annual 
expenditure from 2.5% to 15.1%. ... It would seem that many schools need 
a complete reappreciation of the value and importance of their libraries. 5 
This analysis was made by Colonel Durrant, a past chairman of the 
South Auckland Education Board, who undertook to do something 
about the situation when in 1953 he discovered ‘that the libraries in 
the Secondary Departments of District High Schools in South 
Auckland were, with very few exceptions, in a deplorable condition’. 6 
His recommendation is that an annual book expenditure of 30/- per 
pupil should be adopted as a norm. 

If the book budget per student has been small, the setting-up grant 
for the library of a new school is unrealistic in terms of today’s book 
prices. The figure is £350, enough perhaps for the purchase of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and some 200 other volumes. Colonel Durrant 
proposes £1,000 as a minimum and that, like his 30/- per student per 

4 A fine statement of national objectives was prepared by the N.Z.L.A. Planning 
Committee on School and Children’s Libraries, under the chairmanship of 
Dorothy Neal White. It can be found in New Zealand Libraries 8: 201-10, 

x 945* 

5 T. Durrant, A Layman's Comment on the Organisation of a Post-Primary 
School (n.p., 1959), p. 3. 

Q Ibid., p. 2. 
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annum, is a modest amount. The case he cites points up the need for 
a changed attitude: 

The school buildings for a roll of 575 on the Porirua Plan cost about £163,000 
plus site and site development. The equipment, another £13,000. The setting-up 
grant for the Library is a beggarly £350 and even that is a maximum subject to 
the discretion of the Senior Inspector. The maximum is something under .2 of 
1% of the cost of the school. Equipment in every other direction is lavish, that 
for the cookery room alone amounting to many times the library grant. So we 
have palatial buildings, every modern convenience, technical equipment galore, 
every scientific aid to teaching and no books! 7 

Quite evidently there is room in New Zealand schools for bringing 
teaching with books into line with classroom instruction and textbook 
study. 

The problem assumes special importance because of the rapid increase 
in the school population. During the past fourteen years State primary 
school rolls have increased by 70 per cent and post-primary rolls by 
100 per cent. Further gains are projected for the next fourteen years, 
more particularly in the post-primary schools where the number of 
students is expected to double again, this time in the course of the 
next seven years. There are two trends in evidence: ‘First, we see the 
wave of rising numbers of children, group after group, working their 
way from the lowest primary school classes through to Forms III and 
higher. Secondly, we see the tendency for more and more pupils to 
remain at school until they reach the senior forms.’ 8 9 

In the reappraisal that should take place, four special points should 
be taken into account. 

1. In 1959 there were only one or two school librarians in New 
Zealand schools. There were considerably more teacher-librarians, 
that is, teachers who have oversight of the school library in addition 
to their regular teaching duties. But the real need is for school 
librarians. The Thomas Committee asserted that the time had come 
for them, at least in the larger post-primary schools. It said: 

A school librarian should be employed as one of the school staff with status 
equal to that of the other teachers. We have in mind as a librarian a graduate 
who has had at least a year at a Teachers’ Training College and has followed the 
course in school librarianship of the New Zealand Library Association. It would 
be the duty of the librarian to keep the basic stock up to date and to ensure 
that serious gaps in book selection do not occur, to provide bibliographical 
service to pupils and staff, to co-operate in providing books to correlate with 
class work, and to train pupils in the effective use of a library .9 

2. Perhaps the recommendation for school librarians received scant 
attention because it was not accompanied by a proposal for daily 
library periods. Once school librarians are on duty, students can benefit 
from the extremely important teaching device of a daily library period. 

7 Ibid. 

8 School Enrohnent Projections for the Years 1959-72. Statement by Hon. P. O. S. 
Skoglund, Minister of Education (Wellington, 1959), p. 5. 

9 The Post-Primary School Curriculum. Report of the Committee appointed by 
the Minister of Education in November 1942 (Wellington, 1944), P- 90. 
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Actually it is not a question of finding additional money for a school 
librarian, because with a succession of library periods the school 
librarian can fill the place of a classroom teacher. In the better schools 
one library period a week is now provided, but a full programme 
should be inaugurated because library work can become the occasion 
for learning good study habits just as it teaches the pupil the art of 
discovering information for himself. Incidentally, throughout the 
country public libraries find themselves in frequent difficulties over 
class projects. The presence of school librarians and adequate collec¬ 
tions could channel this activity more effectively either in the school 
or, through co-operation, by giving the public library time to organise 
the necessary materials: one of the routine tasks of school librarian 
being co-ordination of the work of the school and public library. 

3. Teachers’ colleges are not doing anywhere near enough- by 
way of instruction, reading, or demonstration to give prospective 
teachers and school administrators a knowledge of the workings and 
capabilities of school libraries. If principals at present do not attach 
sufficient importance to school libraries, the oversight can surely be 
traced back to a failure in the teachers’ college to convey insight into 
the part a library can play as a teaching medium. 10 

4. The head of the School Library Service should be accorded the 
rank of senior inspector for libraries. It should then be his function 
to see that approved standards for school libraries are met year by year 
He should have the strong backing of the Department of Education 
so that standards can be enforced. The Department desires to preserve 
local autonomy in school administration. That is a most desirable 
policy provided standards are fully met. Ultimately the librarians in 
charge of the fifteen School Library Service centres should have some 
responsibility for inspection of school libraries. 

It was distressing in one teachers’ college to find the books classified by Bliss 
instead of Dewey. This was clear evidence that in that institution a good 
opportunity had been missed to show prospective teachers by demonstration 
how an effective school library might be organised. 
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Long-Standing Weakness of the University Libraries 

T n each of the past five decades the plight of the university libraries 
A has been a matter of concern to professors, students, investigating 
bodies, and others. Document after document has hammered away at 
the inadequacies for teaching and research purposes, the lack of 
financial support and the overall failure to look on the library as the 
heart of the university. The criticisms, which first became outspoken 
in 1911, for long met with little or no success in bringing about the 
desired reforms; but latterly there seems to be some reason for 
optimism. 

There is not the slightest doubt about the weakness of the university 
libraries to this day if overseas standards are cited. The comparison 
is still adverse when one goes far down the line to seek a parallel in a 
Commonwealth country or in America. When, for example, the 
Association of University Teachers wanted to support the thesis that 
‘our libraries are modest by comparison with those abroad’, 1 it set 
against the largest New Zealand university, not an American university 
but a women’s liberal-arts college. It showed that Auckland University 
Wlt h 3 * 75 ° students had a mere 110,000 volumes whereas Smith College, 
to serve a student body of 2,200, had 400,000 volumes, a collection 
which contributes greatly to the institution’s high ranking. But even 
by New Zealand standards the universities do not take their rightful 
place in the library system; instead they rank only 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
9th in the country, as the following table shows. 

Library 

1. National Library Service (including the 

Library Service) 

2. Auckland Public Library 

3. General Assembly Library 

4. Wellington Public Library 

5. Dunedin Public Library 

6. University of Otago 

7. University of Canterbury 

8 . University of Auckland 

9. Victoria University of Wellington 

10. D.S.I.R. .... 

11. Alexander Turnbull Library _ 

12. Canterbury Public Library 


chool 


Volumes 

1,847,190 

330,000 

2 55^75 

230,39! 

VM 74 
158,613 
120,000 
119,124 
102,888 
1 o 1,000 
100,000 
100,000 


1 Association of University Teachers of New Zealand. The Crisis in the Uni¬ 
versities; Some Facts and Figures (n.p., 1959), p.7. 
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It is true that the figures for the National Library Service and the 
three public libraries, which in size outrank the university libraries, 
contain large-scale duplication of titles; but too much should not be 
made of this point because the general quality of the bookstock is 
unusually high, even in the branches of the public libraries, while the 
university libraries themselves contain some duplication. The real test 
lies in the fact that the university libraries in general lack depth to 
their collections, a state of affairs that goes hand in hand with relative 
smallness in size. In particular they have far too few distinguished 
collections. There are some, Hocken and Macmillan Brown, for 
example; but how can distinction be expected in a variety of fields 
when bookstocks of a hundred to a hundred-and-sixty-thousand 
volumes must cover the humanities, social sciences, sciences, and one 
or more professional schools as well? For education of quality in New 
Zealand a considerable number of distinguished collections must be the 
very definite goal. 

In 1911 the New Zealand University Reform Association stated 
bluntly that ‘at none of our colleges have we a university library in 
the proper meaning of the term.’ 2 It went on to say: Neither the 
New Zealand university student nor his teacher has a library at his 
disposal such as is necessary for good university work.’ 3 How could 
there be, it asked, when private collectors spent more on their single 
speciality than the university library did on all its fields of interest 
combined? The truth underlying this query is apparent from the book 
expenditures for 1909 when the total for all four institutions was 
£576. In that year the Victoria University College Library spent £274 
for books and periodicals, Otago £130, Canterbury £110, and Auckland 
£62. The Reform Association added this comment: ‘To spend £100 
to £200 on a University Library for the necessary books, periodicals 
and binding is surely a confession that the duties imposed on a univer¬ 
sity are not adequately recognised.’ 4 The net result of the long- 
prevailing parsimony was that after 42 years of existence Otago had 
gathered 5,196 volumes for an average of 124 per year, Canterbury Col¬ 
lege after 38 years 4,378 for an average of 115 per year, Auckland 5,535 
after 29 years for an average of 191, and Victoria after 14 years had 
8,770 for an average of 626. 

The philosophy expressed by the University Reform Association 
is as valid today as it was in 1912: 

An efficient university trains its students in scientific methods of thought, 
stimulates them to think for themselves and makes provision for such of its 
students as are capable of doing original work. None of this work can be done 
thoroughly unless adequate library facilities are available for both teacher and 
taught. This implies that in the university library are to be found all the principal 
works, books, periodicals and original papers, and the current literature on any 

2 New Zealand University Reform Association, University Reform in New 

Zealand (Wellington, 1911), p. 62. 

3 Ibid., p. 66. 

4 Ibid., p. 94. 
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subject included in the university curriculum, and that they are easily accessible 
to those who desire to consult them. A well-equipped and efficiently administered 
library is as necessary as teachers, students and laboratories if the functions of 
a university are to be properly fulfilled. To prepare lectures that are at once 
instructive and stimulating the teacher must consult the classical works on and 
the recent developments in the subjects he is teaching. It is by such means that 
lecturing is saved from becoming mere routine work that fails to excite in the 
students interest and enthusiasm for the subject. Under proper conditions, both 
lectures and laboratory work will demand from students constant resort to the 
literature of the subject, to check references, or to amplify the discussion on 
some aspects of the subject under consideration. It is only by requiring from 
the student that he follow, step by step, the course pursued by the founders of 
scientific methods that the real spirit and knowledge of these methods can be 
acquired. . . . 

All original investigation . . . rests on the basis of past achievement, and it 
cannot proceed, therefore, unless the records of the past, as far as they touch 
the problem to be solved, are at hand. These the university libraries should 
contain. In New Zealand, unfortunately, they do not. Again and again investigators 
have complained that attractive problems remain unattacked and promising 
researches are relinquished because the necessary literature is not to be found 
in the Dominion. . . . 5 

Neglect of libraries is one of the most serious indictments that can be brought 
against any university organisation and administration. That libraries have been 
shamefully neglected in the colleges of the New Zealand University one who 
runs may read. 6 

Likewise in 19 u the Education Committee of the General Assembly 
made an inquiry into the state of the colleges. In the following year 
Parliament was told: ‘Sufficient evidence was given last year before 
the Education Committee of the House to demonstrate the supreme 
importance of ample and up-to-date libraries as part of the equipment 
of every University College.’ 7 Subsequently a small sum was allocated 
to the colleges to help in remedying deficiencies but, despite the 
expressed ‘supreme importance’ of the libraries, none of the money 
reached them; instead ‘it was applied to other admissible objects which 
were regarded as more urgent.’ 8 

So matters drifted until in 1925 a Royal Commission on University 
Education in New Zealand took up the problem once again. It said: 

The condition of the college libraries has given us much concern. 

A good library is essential to effective work whether in Arts, Law, or Science 
Departments, but on the Arts and Law side it plays the part of the science 
laboratory as well. At each centre we found the same complaint, that the supply 
of books is quite inadequate. At Canterbury Professor Wall, speaking of the 
provision for the Department of English, said: ‘We have no library; and the 
students cannot do a proper thesis.’ At Dunedin we were told: ‘A library plays 

5 Ibid., p. 89-90. 

G lbid.j p. 95. 

7 University Colleges of New Zeala?id (Parliamentary Paper E-7A, Wellington, 

1912), p. 11. 

8 Royal Commission on University Education in New Zealand, Report (Pari. 

paper E-7A, Wellington, 1925), p. 88. 
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a vital part in the existence of a school. . . . We must have suitable book-stacks 
and reading rooms, and an assured income for the maintenance of a library 
staff and for the provision of current journals and new books’ (Sir Lindo 
Ferguson) . 9 

This time £10,000 was recommended specifically for the libraries, to 
be divided among the four over a five-year period. The sum was for 
‘the purchase of books of reference, in particular, the journals of 
scientific and learned societies, and . . . these should not be duplicated 
except where absolutely necessary, but assigned to the various centres 
as may seem to the [University] Council most appropriate.’ 10 Moreover, 
sufficient annual bookfunds were recommended to keep the college 
libraries up to date. Their bookstock had approximately doubled since 
1912, the total now being estimated at between forty and forty-five 
thousand volumes. 

The ’twenties were a time when the enterprising university libraries 
in America were growing great. Books could be bought on the 
continent of Europe, particularly in Germany, for a fraction of their 
real worth. But instead of seizing the opportunity, the best that could 
be thought of was a five-year grant of £500 per library to help in 
repairing long-standing deficiencies. 

The ball was fumbled again when in 1931 the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York offered $5,000 a year to each of the four college 
libraries for three years, provided certain conditions were met. The 
money was to be earmarked for books for undergraduates. But it was 
not until 1946 that the last of the four qualified for the grant. All did, 
however, fairly promptly avail themselves of the Carnegie Corpora¬ 
tion’s offer to provide for a year’s training for the college librarians 
at an accredited overseas library school. 

So when the Munn-Barr survey came along, it had an old story to 
tell: 

The college libraries of New Zealand do not even approach accepted overseas 
standards. In the leading British and American colleges the library is the heart 
of the institution and its influence is felt in every department, while in New 
Zealand the libraries appear to be mere annexes to the colleges. Their status is 
low and their influence on college life and thought is unimportant. . . . 

The book collections are much too small to support effective undergraduate 
instruction, and they offer little or nothing to advanced students and faculty 
members. Bibliographical aids are few. 11 

By 1934 the combined book stock was approximately 95,000 volumes 
and the annual rate of growth had increased appreciably for all four 
institutions. The Victoria University College Library, the youngest 
of the four, was still the largest with 29,000 volumes, and its average 
annual increase, which had been 626 up to 1912, was now 920; 
Auckland had 28,000 and its rate of growth had jumped from 191 to 
1,021; Otago had 20,000, its rate of growth having increased from 

9 Ibid., p. 87. 

10 Ibid., p. 88. 

11 Ralph Munn, Op. cit ., p. 35. 
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124 t0 678; while Canterbury was estimated to have 17-20,000 volumes. 

After World War II the Canterbury University College Students’ 
Association drew attention to the problem once more. It said: 

Our university libraries are far from being adequate and their rapid improvement 
is a matter of importance not only to the university but to the community as 
a whole. 

More money should be spent on books and periodicals. The present expenditure 
could be increased, not once or twice, but severalfold, and especially where 
periodicals are concerned, should not be allowed to fall off during difficult times. 12 
This statement showed a good deal of insight into the nature and the 
desirable size of university-library book budgets in which periodical 
subscriptions represent a first and substantial lien year by year. On 
the other hand, postwar bookfunds have had to contend with the 
inflationary trend in book and periodical prices whose end is not yet 
in sight. 13 Nevertheless, after the war real progress was made in the 
growth of university-library collections, as the following table dis¬ 
closes: 

Volumes Volumes per Year 



*945 

1958 

to 1945 

I946-58 

University of Auckland 

50,000 

119,000 

794 

5,308 

University of Canterbury 

80,000 

120,000 

1,111 

3.077 

University of Otago.. 

90,000 

158,613 

1,184 

5.278 

Victoria University of Wel¬ 





lington 

58,000 

105,000 

1,208 

3,615 


In 1949 student reading was helped when grants of £1,500 were 
made for ‘class libraries’ which most interpreted as duplicate copies 
of much used books. This was clear gain though it was far from 
being adequate. Multiple copies on the norm of one to every 8-10 
students must be supplied and maintained before New Zealand 
students will be well served. 

All in all the postwar years have been described as ‘that frustrating 
period in the development of New Zealand University libraries, 
1945-58.’ 14 The complications were of various kinds: 

Acquisition, cataloguing, reference and circulation work all developed almost 
unbelievably. And it couldn’t just easily be measured and proved by figures 
either. More books were bought, but, in addition, the kind of material bought 

12 University Reform; a Report by a Committee of the Canterbury University 
College Students’ Association (Christchurch, 1946), p. 6. 

13 Figures prepared by the Engineering School Library at the University of 
Auckland typify the rise in cost of subscriptions which is still in progress 
after twenty years of steady increases. In 1958 the cost was just over £600 
for 160 subscriptions. In 1959, with four new titles and one cancellation which 
involved a net increase of £15, the total figure rose to £800. The higher cost 
in 1959 was due to three factors: (1) an overall increase in subscriptions 
during the year up to 25 per cent; (2) the splitting up of single journals into 
two or more sections each of which costs as much as the original; and (3) 
the conversion of monthlies into weeklies and quarterlies into monthlies with 
consequent scaled-up rates. 

14 F. A. Sandall, ‘Tea for Two; University Libraries in New Zealand, 1945-1959,’ 
New Zealand Libraries 22: 77, 1959. 
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was more difficult to acquire, and more difficult to deal with when it arrived — 
out-of-print books, books from obscure publishers or society or institutional 
presses, periodicals and official publications. . . . One of the biggest burdens, 
however, came on the circulation desk, where increasing numbers of students 
clamoured for service; nor was this all, for new members of an increasing teaching 
staff with new interests, soon introduced new options, new parts of subjects, 
not to mention whole new departments, all inspiring students to read more 
widely and more deeply and to use books for their own particular purposes at 
a much greater rate than ever before. 15 

In the middle of 1958 Keyes Metcalf, formerly director of the 
Harvard University Library, appraised the situation in the light of 
the long years of frustration. He said, discouragingly: 

You have a country large enough for one good university that has four univer¬ 
sities, each one naturally wanting to become a great university. Are there funds 
available for you to do it? Can you build four great research libraries in your 
university system? From what I have seen and heard it seems to me doubtful 
if you can, and, if you cannot, what are you going to do about it? That is your 
problem. 16 

He suggested that the goal for undergraduate collections should be 
50,000 volumes and that another 200,000 volumes would take care of 
the last 10 per cent of undergraduate needs as well as a large part of 
the requirements of postgraduate students and academic staff. The 
total of 250,000 should thereafter increase by 1 per cent per annum. 
Over and above these figures should be a large and indefinite number 
of books for the professional schools of medicine, law, etc. 

You may have taken care of undergraduates, you may have a second group of 
250,000 books that will take care of most of the graduates and faculty research, 
and may go on with basic books for graduate professional schools, but still you 
do not have the research material required for doctoral dissertations and advanced 
research in scientific fields, humanities and [social] science. That is where your 
problem is, because there is no limit to the amount you need in these fields. 
Y~ou might have 300,000 volumes, but 500,000 or 1,000,000 will not satisfy you 
in the long run. 17 

In 1959 came the searching inquiry made by the Committee on 
New Zealand Universities. In a joint submission to the Committee, the 
university librarians appraised the situation in the following terms: 
Present library stocks in New Zealand are approaching the level of being able 
to meet the needs of undergraduate readers. We are conscious of the fact that 
a wide coverage with greater duplication should be provided. But, with the 
funds available, undergraduate needs have had to be matched against the 
teaching and research needs of the teaching staff. The result is that neither 
teaching nor research needs are adequately met. 

The libraries are most deficient in material for advanced teaching and research. 
In subjects such as modern languages and music even a basic stock is lacking. 
Greatly increased expenditure is required even to maintain present standards, 

15 Ibid., p. 85-6. 

16 Keyes D. Metcalf, ‘Library Co-operation, Some General Considerations,’ New 
Zealand Libraries 21: 154-5, J 958. 

17 Ibid ., p. 156. 
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and there is much secondhand material (often available now only at high prices) 
needed to make up for the lack of money in pre-war years. 18 

The university librarians said that current bookfunds ranged from 
£6,000 to £15,000 per annum, but should not be less than £25,000. Then 
to make this money go somewhat further, they urged the rationalisa¬ 
tion of advanced and research work in the four universities. They 
requested setting-up grants for the resources that should be on hand 
when a new department or branch of study is established and suggested 
additional annual grants to go with approved specialised programmes. 

At the same time the classicists presented to the Committee on New 
Zealand Universities a suggestion for the type of co-operation the 
university librarians desired. They proposed that in classics the collect¬ 
ing programme should be divided so that highly specialised archaeo¬ 
logical journals would go to the University of Otago Library, historical 
journals to Canterbury, philological to Victoria, and philosophical to 
Auckland. The move was an attempt to end the present shortage of 
classical periodicals in New Zealand and in the future to ensure 
maximum coverage within the available finance. The classicists wanted 
to see somewhere in the country 133 of the 488 titles indexed in 
Annee Philologique , with 80 of them in each of the four universities. 
On this basis they estimated that the annual cost of subscriptions to 
each library would be £336 whereas Auckland now spends £112, 
Canterbury £118, Otago £167, and Victoria £160. The list of titles 
submitted showed that in 1959 only Otago received the Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology and the Yale Classical Studies; while none 
took such basic journals as the yearbook and proceedings of the 
German or Austrian Archaeological Institutes, the publications of the 
American or French Academy in Rome, the proceedings and trans¬ 
actions of the Academy of Sciences in Munich, and the proceedings, 
transactions, and yearbook of the German Academy of Sciences. 
In classics, quite clearly, as in all other fields of knowledge, foreign- 
language journals constitute a high proportion of the titles not in New 
Zealand. 

Periodicals are basic to scholarship. In many fields they fill at least 
three-fourths of research needs. Each of the university libraries now 
receives between one and two thousand currently. The minimum 
number each should take is 10,000 though the desirable minimum is 
really 20,000. The deficiencies in periodical subscriptions and holdings 
are so very great that periodicals will remain a losing battle in New 
Zealand libraries unless the problem is wrestled with and brought 
under control. Every year, 15,000 new titles come into existence, so 
far-reaching is contemporary reliance on periodical literature through¬ 
out the world. These incipient titles in considerable numbers must 
constantly be taken into account along with the older titles that are 
not already in the country. A realistic and determined approach is 

18 Submission to the Committee on New Zealand Universities by the Standing 
Committee of University Librarians (n.p., 1959), p. 1. 
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essential if New Zealand scholarship is to be even tolerably well 
supplied, and the university libraries must shoulder their major share 
of the responsibility. 

Fortunately the growth of university libraries does not depend by 
any means on purchases exclusively. They should grow as much by 
gift and exchange as by purchase. Hence a concerted drive on gifts 
and exchanges is as important in the years ahead as augmented book- 
funds. There have been gifts in the past but they have not been on the 
large scale that is necessary. From now on the spirit of giving should 
be cultivated. It is rather ironic that Sir George Grey made his great 
gift to the Auckland Public Library at the time the Auckland Univer¬ 
sity College was founded. ‘Auckland has now a University,’ he wrote. 
‘I am anxious that the munificent gift thus made to the City should 
be supplemented by all useful accessories’. 19 But instead of presenting 
his collection to the university library, where it would have been 
invaluable for teaching and research purposes, he favoured the public 
library. And so, with few major exceptions, the story has gone, the 
cruellest blow from the point of view of the university libraries being 
the eventual disposition of the Turnbull Library.- 0 

All university libraries should have endowed bookfunds which 
permit the librarian to fill gaps in the bookstock and to acquire distin¬ 
guished items which otherwise could not be afforded. If funds are 
large enough they permit the purchase of whole collections, one or 
more of which should be purchased each year in order to build up 
resources in depth. As things stand, ‘endowments are small and few, 
but Canterbury notes “about £450” in money annually from “endow¬ 
ments and small cash donations”. Otago received some £1,500, Auckland 
£1,700. Victoria presumably received very much less; their words are 
“hardly worth mentioning”.’ 21 

Exchanges likewise must be cultivated. The argument at present is 
that there is too little to offer on exchange; but to a large extent the 
supply can and must be created. The university libraries ‘don’t have 
anything like as many exchange arrangements as, say, an American 
library. Ours seem to have grown since 1945, and in 1958 ranged from 

10 John Barr, Auckland Public Libraries, 1880-1950 (Auckland, 1950), p. 6. 

20 This does not imply by any manner of means that Victoria University College 
would have been able to support the Turnbull Library, with its lack of 
endowment, even passably well, and forty years of significant growth might 
have been lost. But, whatever the merits of the case may be, the denouement 
brought about a loss to the univerity libraries as a whole, not just to the 
Victoria University Library. The university libraries are in great need of 
distinguished collections; this is just as urgently in the national interest as the 
wellbeing of the National Library is. Quality in the university libraries is an 
essential component of quality in higher education. Many of the distinguished 
collections that must be hoped for in the future must come to the university 
libraries through benefactors. A strong tradition of gifts in kind and in book- 
funds must be established for New Zealand university libraries. 

21F. A. Sandall, Loc. cit., p. 82. The ‘steady, but relatively small flow of gifts’ 
is described on pages 82-3 of this article. 
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about 70 to 150 in the different centres.’ 22 They must multiply many, 
many times over, for example, if adequate periodical coverage is to 
be obtained for New Zealand, for it is in the university libraries 
together with the D.S.I.R. and the special libraries that the country’s 
strength in periodical holdings should be found. 

The question of university libraries is of such vital concern to New 
Zealand civilisation in all its aspects that the philosophy formulated 
by Professor Paul Buck of Harvard University should be fully under¬ 
stood and acted on. Professor Buck maintains that the library is the 
heart of higher education. Every educational advance depends upon 
the library’s resources. Methods and fashions in education may change 
from generation to generation, but each generation uses the library 
as a means of realising its aims. Hence the library remains the great 
conservator of learning. An investment in a library is a permanent one, 
guaranteeing returns for centuries to come. Moreover, quality educa¬ 
tion is impossible without quality libraries nor can there be an academic 
staff of quality without libraries of quality. It is axiomatic to say that 
a library is vital to proper exploitation of intellectual resources, just 
as libraries are essential to maintenance of free access to ideas and to 
the functioning of the untrammelled mind. Thought control will never 
be successful as long as books are freely and widely available. Professor 
Buck drives these statements home by saying: 

Call them simple or call them obvious —I should urge that they be preached 
repeatedly and positively. Let me apologize no more, but proudly assert that 
the library is a vital organ of the university, and that he who directs its policy 
is potentially second in importance only to the president as custodian of the 
institution’s well-being. 23 

22 Ibid., p. 83. 

23 Paul Buck, ‘Looking ahead,’ Harvard Alumni Bulletin 57: 551, 1955. 
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Strength and Weakness of the Special Libraries 

I n the network of a country’s book resources, special libraries can 
and must make an extensive, varied, and really vital contribution. 
This is because, through their reliance on periodicals and pamphlets 
the research materials par excellence — they bring tremendous strength 
in depth. Moreover, they collect in an astonishing range of fields some 
of whose infinite variety is already apparent in New Zealand where 
one can find libraries which specialise in topics such as bread, brewing, 
cosmic rays, dams, fats, film production, fire protection, flour milling, 
fuel, the 'ionosphere, laundries, paint, paper, pottery, refrigeration, 
seeds, surveying, and weedkillers. Despite this variety, special collec¬ 
tions must multiply over and over again before a sufficiently broad 
foundation will have been laid for the country’s book resources in 
specialised areas. The coming of secondary industry on a large scale 
is a prime necessity for the full flowering of special libraries. In this 
sense their multiplication can serve as an economic barometer which 
will show the growth and expansion of secondary industry in the North 
and South Islands. 

At present, as before the Munn-Barr survey, the strength of New 
Zealand’s special libraries will be found to lie in a comparatively small 
group of major institutions. They are Government libraries to a high 
degree with only a relatively small admixture supported by societies, 
museums, and industries. 

General Assembly Library. The Parliamentary Library is at one 
and the same time the finest general research library in New Zealand. 
With some 250,000 volumes it is not as large as the Auckland Public 
Library but is a richer collection in that it contains more titles and 
has far less duplication. It has excellent runs of periodicals and news¬ 
papers, and it has the only extensive holdings of government publica¬ 
tions in the country. It has good files of League of Nations and 
United Nations documents. Its New Zealand material is excellent. 

The General Assembly Library is discussed further in Chapters 
6-7. Here it may be pointed out, however, in the light of present-day 
experience, that a traditional parliamentary library is not the best 
type of organisation to serve members of Parliament. An enterprising 
modern legislative-reference library is far more to be desired. The 
Legislative Reference Division of the Library of Congress should be 
studied carefully as a desirable precedent, not in size, but in scope 
and service. The goal can be achieved, once the National Library is a 
reality, by housing in the main bookstack the historical research collec¬ 
tions now in the General Assembly Library, incorporating in the 
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Turnbull Library the fine New Zealand holdings, and substituting for 
the gentleman’s atmosphere of the traditional parliamentary library an 
alert division, with file cases and shelves of current documentation on 
a large scale, ready to anticipate and serve the workaday needs of 
members. As in the Legislative Reference Division at the Library of 
Congress, multiple copies of key documents should be on hand so 
that members can be handed the full story on any matter of legislative 
interest; and when sufficient copies are not readily available, photo¬ 
copies should be supplied instead. By the suggested division of 
functions a fine-edged tool can be forged and maintained for members 
of Parliament; otherwise the sheer weight of the total undertaking 
will steadily reduce effectiveness. That is an inevitable process. 
Historical research collections are not conducive to the kind of service 
members need: intelligent, energetic and prompt service from up-to- 
the-minute sources of information. 

Turnbull Library. Like the General Assembly Library, the Alexander 
Turnbull Library is a great national asset. It comprises some 100,000 
volumes, 4,000 maps, and extensive holdings of manuscripts and photo¬ 
graphs. Its strength is in material relating to New Zealand and the 
Pacific as well as in English literature and more precisely in English 
literature of the seventeenth century. Its Milton collection is particu¬ 
larly notable. For want of space, many of its holdings have had to be 
stored but are now being shelved in a warehouse annexe. Turnbull, in 
common with other rare-book collections in the country, suffers from 
a lack of air conditioning. Its bookfunds are far too small for it to 
develop its collections as it should to meet its national responsibilities, 
especially if it is to try to cover all its specialised interests. Like the 
General Assembly Library, the Turnbull is discussed further in 
Chapters 6-7. 

D.S.I.R. The outstanding special-library development in the past 
thirty years has been the establishment and growth of the D.S.I.R. 
library system. Total resources are now over 100,000 volumes, for the 
most part well organised and bound. The achievement has brought to 
the country considerable and most desirable strength in a number of 
scientific areas. Research aspects of agriculture loom large in the 
programme, and complement the work which the Department of Agri¬ 
culture is doing in animal husbandry. They account for 40 per cent 
of the D.S.I.R.’s research funds. Accordingly there are library collec¬ 
tions in different parts of the North and South Islands which relate to: 
crops, dairying, entomology, fats, fruit, hop culture, land use and soil 
engineering, pasture, plant chemistry and diseases, rabbit ecology, 
tobacco, and wheat. Comprised in the 30 per cent of the programme 
which is devoted to secondary industry, there are libraries which 
cover: fertilisers, industrial development, laundries (including dry 
cleaning and dyeing), leather and shoe manufacture, the meat industry, 
pottery and ceramics, and wool manufacturing. In the remaining 30 
per cent there are collections for: analytical chemistry, applied 
mathematics, botany, geology, geophysics, and physics research. 
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The strength of the book resources in these fields can be gauged 
from the fact that in two of them, botany and chemistry (including 
chemical engineering), the D.S.I.R. has the ranking New Zealand 
library on the subject. There is much food for thought in this turn 
of events. In other countries the great collections in such fields are 
commonly found in the universities. Botany at Harvard would be 
hamstrung without its pre-eminent botany library; and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology without its outstanding chemistry and chemi¬ 
cal engineering collections is unthinkable. Fortunately for New 
Zealand the D.S.I.R. botany library is not far from the University of 
Canterbury, at nearbv Lincoln; and the Dominion Laboratory collec¬ 
tion is not far from the Victoria University of Wellington. Still more 
fortunately a trend towards bringing the D.S.I.R. and the universities 
into closer relationship is now starting. Thus Applied Mathematics is 
to go into the new library at the Victoria University of Wellington 
when that is ready, and a Joint Sedimentation Laboratory is planned 
at the University of Canterbury. Other moves are in prospect and 
more should be encouraged. If any justification can be found in theory 
for the D.S.I.R.’s philosophy that research is its domain and teaching 
that of the universities, none whatsoever can be found on the score of 
the books and periodicals themselves. Fragmentation of scientific 
collections to the extent to which it has been carried out in New 
Zealand is costly and inefficient. Journals on chemical engineering, 
for example, do not break down into periodicals for teaching and 
periodicals for research; scientists in both areas must have the same 
type of publication though maybe not to the same extent. From the 
library point of view there is nothing but clear gain to be derived 
from combining resources for the teaching and research staffs; other¬ 
wise there is needless duplication of the more common titles coupled 
with insufficient funds to bring into the country the additional titles 
which scientists quite generally are requesting. 

The book budget for the D.S.I.R. libraries in 1959 was £14,250, of 
which £8,000 was allocated to standing orders for periodicals. This is 
far too small an amount in view of the high cost of scientific publi¬ 
cations and their tremendous proliferation. There are in the world 
today well over 50,000 current scientific periodicals and £8,000 can 
buy only a small fraction of them, especially when expensive items 
must be bought such as Chemical Abstracts which now costs $350 a 
year for non-teaching institutions. The D.S.I.R. commonly finds itself 
in a situation in which it has more money than it requires for equipment 
and too little money for books and periodicals. Yet Treasury regula¬ 
tions restrict the transfer of funds from one purchasing department to 
another. Actually the D.S.I.R. would prefer flexibility of this kind 
in its budget to a modest increase in funds. This is clearly an adjustment 
for the Government to make for the wellbeing of its scientific research 
programme. Otherwise investigations are bound to be retarded and 
harmed. The Plant Diseases Division, for example, has asked for fifty 
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new periodical subscriptions, mostly in foreign languages. This is a 
characteristic situation, all the more tantalising because the request is 
modest and because it should be clear that journals are research tools 
in a very real sense. 

Fortunately the D.S.I.R. is making good use of international exchange 
of publications to augment its supply of current periodicals. In one 
branch — which is far from typical — where £400 a year is budgeted 
for periodical subscriptions, 450 magazines are being received currently 
of which no fewer than 340 come on exchange and only 82 are 
purchased, a clear indication of the major role exchanges can play 
in the development of library resources. The D.S.I.R. branch libraries 
are semi-autonomous, so the exchange programme is decentralised. As 
a consequence certain materials are not reported to headquarters. The 
decentralisation has certain other disadvantages. It is unequal in its 
effect on the total programme; it is not bringing many technical 
reports into New Zealand, and it has not procured a desirable quantity 
of Russian scientific publications. Greater national direction and 
organisation seem desirable for maximum returns. 

The other way in which the D.S.I.R. makes its relatively small 
book budget go as far as possible is by acquiring about a thousand 
periodicals at headquarters and circulating them on schedule to those 
parts of the system where scientists desire to see them. Some are 
retained by a branch after they have completed their rounds. Those 
that are centrally retained are largely academy-type publications 
which cover a number of fields. The major disadvantage in the system 
is that some scientists have to wait a long time before the current issues 
reach them. 

Government department libraries. In 1946 Graham Bagnall made a 
survey of Government department libraries, including the D.S.I.R., 1 
on the basis of which a certain amount of progress was made. A major 
consequence was that henceforth the National Library Service acted 
as the ordering and cataloguing agency for most Government depart¬ 
ment libraries for overseas publications. 2 The survey report listed 
three reasons for the existence of libraries in Government departments. 
They were the provision of information for (1) administrative pur¬ 
poses, (2) staff training, and (3) public-relations and information 
sections. These three functions call for efficient working research 
collections. 

In part, efficiently organised collections depend on the steady 
transfer of outmoded and little-used materials either to the National 

1 A. Graham Bagnall, A Survey of the Libraries of Government Departments , 
April-June 1946, ([Wellington, 1946]). 

2 A blunt criticism of centralised purchasing for the Government libraries which 
come within the sphere of the Public Service Commission was expressed in 
E. H. Leatham, ‘Special Libraries — Problems and Solutions,’ New Zealand 
Libraries 17: 155, 1954. On investigation the matter boils down to a need for 
larger bookfunds, for which a clear case can be made, not termination of 
centralised buying. 
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Library Service or to an eventual Government storage library. The 
departments run two risks if a systematic weeding and transfer pro¬ 
gramme is not carried out year by year: first, what should be a fine 
working research collection will lose its keen edge; and second, 
material, perhaps the only copy in the country, will be physically 
neglected and sooner or later thrown out. In the past, in all too many 
cases, the department libraries have not realised their national responsi¬ 
bility to preserve, either in their own collections or elsewhere, the 
only New Zealand copy of a book or periodical. This is a serious 
matter. New Zealand has at best all too few titles and cannot afford 
to neglect or throw away any part of them. 

There is much work to be done to revitalise or rehabilitate Govern¬ 
ment libraries. By way of illustration there follows a brief description 
of three department libraries, one of them good but in need of 
stronger support, one on the downgrade, and one on the upgrade. 

The Health Department Library is one of the better Government 
libraries. The collection is well organised and run. The bookstock is 
growing within the limits imposed by the bookfund which in 1959 was 
£700. There are 39 branches to be supported and these can have a 
mere £10 a year apiece. The branches, however, do receive from 25 
to 70 current periodicals, an average of about 40. Very little is 
received by gift or exchange, the latter because there is little if 
anything to offer in return. 3 In the fields of public health and pre¬ 
ventive medicine there is much material that can be procured by 
methods other than purchase. 

The Department of Agriculture Library is a study in administrative 
neglect and relative purposelessness. This is an unfortunate situation 
in a country in which agriculture is so basic. Part of the difficulty 
undoubtedly is that the libraries of a variety of other agencies —the 
D.S.I.R., the Cawthron Institute, the agricultural colleges, and the 
Department’s own establishments such as the Ruakura Animal Research 
Station — carry the major responsibility for agricultural library service. 
The files of numerous journals which have been acquired over the 
years are deteriorating on the shelves for lack of binding. Only the 
New Zealand Journal of Agriculture is bound. The best face is put 
on this bad situation by saying that the unbound parts can be sent 
on interloan more readily than bound volumes can. If the valuable 
files are not required for the work of the Department, they should 
be transferred to agencies active in agricultural teaching or research 
where the material would be appreciated and cared for. Because of the 
decentralisation of agricultural research, it is quite conceivable that 
the Department’s library should be reduced to the character of a 
relatively small working research collection designed to serve adminis¬ 
trative purposes. So little library research is going on in the Department 

3 The Government through its various agencies distributes throughout the world 
an amount of material which, if properly organised, could bring in desirable 
returns on an exchange basis. 
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at present that the subscription to the Agricultural Index was cancelled 
for lack of use. This in itself is an indication that the library could, 
without loss to the Department, be reorganised on a limited basis. 

The Department of Industries and Commerce Library has been in 
a sorry plight for many years: aimless and neglected. This library has 
for long thrown away the back files of a number of periodicals which 
were nowhere else in the country. The new Secretary for Industries 
and Commerce is now putting fresh life into the library. An enter¬ 
prising librarian has been appointed along with a strong library 
committee which has been instructed to formulate a vigorous policy. 
A job of considerable proportions is under way to get the library 
reorganised and on its feet. There is need for staff to be seconded to 
push the task of reorganisation to completion. There is no doubt that 
a revitalised library for the Department of Industries and Commerce 
can make a notable contribution at a time when industry and commerce 
are expanding rapidly. 

There should be a challenge to the Government to see that all its 
department libraries are fully effective and conscious of their purpose. 
Information is the lifeline of a democracy. The Government should 
have excellent information services in its administrative departments 
to enable it to perform its daily work in the most up-to-date and best 
possible manner. In New Zealand, more than in most democracies, the 
wellbeing of libraries lies in the hands of the Government which should 
therefore demonstrate in its department libraries, the National Library, 
the university libraries, and the D.S.I.R. system, its keen awareness of 
the responsibility it carries. 

Society and museum libraries . The Auckland Institute and Museum, 
with about 30,000 volumes, 5,000 maps, and 800 current periodicals, 
is especially strong in natural history, ethnology, the Pacific, and the 
Antarctic. It has one of the country’s fine collections relating to New 
Zealand. At the end of 1959 it moved into new and relatively spacious 
quarters where the bookstock can be better cared for than formerly. 
Now that the material is displayed to better advantage, the extent of 
the problem of paper decay in New Zealand can be observed closely. 
For the sake of conservation the rare books, which have now been 
segregated, should be in air-conditioned quarters. 

Actually the problem of conservation of library resources is very 
serious in New Zealand. Very generally rare books and manuscripts 
are not housed under satisfactory conditions. All too often they are 
on the shelves alongside the replaceable items. There is no single 
instance of adequate conservation for choice and rare items, a situation 
which should not be permitted to persist. 

Unlike the Auckland Institute and Museum Library which now 
has fairly liberal funds, the Canterbury Museum had a book grant in 
1959 of only £300. It has an active exchange programme, though, 
which brings in appreciably more than is sent out. The strength of 
the library is in geology and zoology, less so in botany and anthro- 
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pology. The excellence of its New Zealand collection lies in its 
Canterbury books and manuscripts. 

The Royal Society of New Zealand has a main library of some 
20,000 volumes which has been built up mainly by exchanges. It has 
the country’s best holdings of learned-society publications although 
these are far from being as strong as they ought to be. For lack of 
funds it has had difficulty keeping up with the binding of periodicals. 
The collection is housed in the Victoria University of Wellington 
but its future has been under discussion for some time. The Munn-Barr 
report said that it should become part of the National Library and 
provide the foundation for the science collection there. The D.S.I.R. 
would be receptive to the collection and naturally the Victoria 
University, which has provided quarters for many years, would like 
the library to remain with it. All things considered, the best solution 
would undoubtedly be to deposit the collection permanently with the 
Victoria University which, it will be recalled, in 1918 lost the prospect 
of another fine research collection. It would be an act of justice, then, 
if the Society’s library were to remain at the Victoria University. 
Thereupon the university should demonstrate its appreciation by 
developing the holdings strongly, binding them, and providing excellent 
quarters. With such a demonstration, individuals and organisations 
might well be encouraged to make the kind of gifts which university 
libraries the world over must rely on to a very large extent. 

Medical libraries. The best medical library in New Zealand is that 
of the University of Otago which has about 40,000 volumes and 
receives about 600 current periodicals. 4 The library has been in 
difficulty over floor loadings and has had to redistribute the load in 
such a way that valuable shelf space is wasted. It cannot continue to 
grow as it should without aggravating the space problem. Moreover 
it is not well located within the Medical School quarters for it should 
have its own external entrance to permit it to be open at hours when 
the rest of the building is closed without involving any question of 
security. Obviously there is a major problem of design which must be 
faced in the comparatively near future to allow for normal growth of 
the collections, proper access at all desirable times, and adequate seating 
for the students. The factor of growth can be deferred for some time 
if suitable storage quarters can be found to house some 15,000 volumes 
which can be stored in a deposit library without hurting the current 
programme. 

There are two branch libraries that leave much to be desired: 
physiology and anatomy. The former is an unsupervised room for 
student use, the latter a staff room. In neither case is there protection 
for the books. All student reading should be concentrated for adequate 
service and controls. The collection of old medical works, which 
forms the nucleus for a history-of-medicine collection, should be put 

Library,’ New Zealand Libraries 19: 120-25, 1956. 

4 For a fuller description, see H. D. Erlam, ‘University of Otago Medical School 
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under the direction of an honorary curator so it can be developed 
properly and made to serve a real purpose. In 1959 the Medical 
School received as a bequest the psychiatric library of the late Dr 
Merrill Moore who served with the United States Military Corps in 
New Zealand during World War II and who showed his liking for 
New Zealand by leaving his professional library to it in his will. The 
Medical School Library should be fully integrated in the University 
of Otago Library and come under the general direction of the 
university librarian. 

The Canterbury Medical Library, with some 8,000 volumes and 
190 current subscriptions, is well run and alert. It is in great need of 
proper housing. It is giving very good service under considerable dis¬ 
advantages and with limited means. 

The Auckland Hospital Board Central Medical Library, with some 
4,000 volumes and 200 periodical subscriptions, is a well-run institution. 
Part of its stock came from the University of Auckland. When a 
medical school is established at the university, as is planned, the bulk 
of the Central Medical Library will presumably be transferred there 
and will give it a good start. As a medical-school library, however, 
the collection will have to be strengthened greatly; for one thing, far 
more periodical subscriptions will be necessary. The library has 
several sections of old medical books (known as the Cathedral 
Collection and said incorrectly to have come from Bishop Selwyn’s 
own library) which are not of a character to form the basis of a 
history-of-medicine collection and therefore should be transferred to 
a storage library along with other outmoded material that can to 
advantage be withdrawn from the classified shelves. 

The Wellington Hospital Medical Staff Library is still quite small 
but can be expected to develop, especially if the talked of merger with 
the B.M.A. Library comes off. The B.M.A. Library is in need of 
revitalisation and the move could be just what is required. It, too, has 
had the bad habit of discarding non-current files of journals, particu¬ 
larly foreign-language ones. The items are listed in its journal, thereby 
leading to requests which cannot be filled once the issues have been 
discarded. 

Medical resources of books and periodicals are far too small in New 
Zealand. The ranking collection has 600 current periodicals, a figure 
which should be contrasted with the 1,200 in the University of British 
Columbia A 4 edical School Library and with the 3,000 in the Harvard 
Medical School Library. There are altogether about 7,000 medical 
periodicals being currently published. Most of them are indexed in 
standard sources, for which reason New Zealand must face the question 
of getting a major part of the world’s medical periodicals into the 
country. As things stand, the National Library of Medicine in 
Washington, D.C., provides magnificent emergency service with 
microfilm copies of wanted articles, but that service must not be 
overloaded or an extremely valuable stopgap might be lost. There can 
be little doubt that New Zealand medical practitioners and students 
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should have on the spot, in at least one copy, access to the better part 
of the world’s medical literature. The Government, which through the 
D.S.I.R. and other channels is supporting science strongly, should not 
fail to support medical science well. A similar observation goes for 
dentistry, a field in which the one library of any size, the Dental School 
Library at the University of Otago, has about 5,000 volumes and 160 
current periodicals. 

Agriculture . Apart from the D.S.I.R., agriculture is covered by the 
following institutions among others: Department of Agriculture 
Library, 27,000 volumes and 500 current periodicals; Massey Agri¬ 
cultural College, 16,000 volumes and 270 current periodicals; Wallace- 
ville Animal Research Station, 10,000 volumes and 700 current periodi¬ 
cals; Ruakura Animal Research Station, 6,500 volumes and 290 current 
periodicals; Cawthron Institute, 6,000 volumes; and Lincoln Agri¬ 
cultural College Library, 5,000 volumes. Both Wallaceville and Ruakura 
are relatively strong in veterinary medicine. The country’s total 
resources in agriculture are good but they are far from first class if 
the size of the collection and the number of current periodicals in 
the Department of Agriculture Library in Washington, D.C., are taken 
as yardsticks. At each centre modest requests are made for more 
material, largely periodical in character. 

As in the case of the universities and the D.S.I.R., more correlation 
between teaching and research is desirable. The two obvious cases are: 
(1) Lincoln, where the Crop Research Division of the D.S.I.R. and 
recently the Botany Division have been located nearby but not close 
enough to bring about the strength that would come from combined 
library resources as well as the day-to-day contacts between scientists 
in related fields; and (2) Palmerston North, where the Grasslands 
Division and the Plant Chemistry Laboratory of the D.S.I.R. are 
across the road from Massey Agricultural College-sufficiently close 
for talk of a common library because of the extent to which material 
is lent back and forth; but the common library is hardly likely to 
develop unless the Government is inclined towards closer correlation 
of teaching and research in the future. 

Engineering, The Ministry of Works Central Library, with 16,000 
volumes and 300 current periodicals, is the largest engineering 
collection in the country. Both the Universities of Auckland and 
Canterbury have Engineering Department libraries, the former at 
Ardmore, the latter moving to the new university site, just out of 
Christchurch, in i960. At Canterbury it was reported that two out 
of every five references in chemical engineering that are wanted are 
not in the country. The Ardmore library is growing enterprisingly 
after being virtually non-existent in 1947. Apart from money 
for subscriptions, its principal concern for its bookstock is the number 
of broken sets and short runs it contains. These are of three lands: 
(1) holdings of basic journals of which there are good runs elsewhere 
in the country but which it is felt should be completed at least back 
to 1930; examples are the Transactions of both the American Institute 
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of Electrical Engineers and the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers; (2) holdings of titles not found elsewhere or not found in 
as complete sets; examples are the Journal of the Aero space Sciences 
(formerly the Journal of Aeronautical Sciences) and the Zeitschrift 
fuer angewandte Mathematik und Mechanik , both of which may be 
completed shortly as the missing volumes are being reprinted; and 
(3) holdings of material that will be completed only by gifts and will 
be rounded out by interloans in preference to purchase. 

Theology. Knox College, with 15,000 volumes, is the largest theo¬ 
logical library in New Zealand and easily the best organised and 
administered. It has a good collection of rarities. Selwyn College, with 
8,300 volumes, is by no means as good a working collection, but some 
5,000 of its volumes were printed before 1800 and constitute a really 
fine collection of rarities which is only now being put in order and 
catalogued. St. John’s College in Auckland has a good collection of 
older imprints, too. Its library, however, still remains to be organised 
properly. Holy Cross College in Mosgiel has about 6,000 volumes. 

Other fields. A listing and brief description of other special libraries 
can be found in Special Libraries and Collections , a New Zealand 
Directory (Wellington, 1959). Law is not strong, the best collection 
being in the Supreme Court Library. The law libraries in the univer¬ 
sities come nowhere near the standard of 20,000 volumes set by the 
Australian law schools as the minimum size for a law-school library. 
Music is fairly well represented, with about 10,000 volumes in the 
Auckland Public Library and about 6,000 in the Wellington Public 
Library. The universities are beginning to develop their music holdings, 
especially University of Otago Library. The New Zealand Broadcasting 
Service has a Music Library that is strong in scores. 
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New Zealand Collections 

A lthough the total range of New Zealand titles probably does 
not exceed 25,000 books and pamphlets plus some 2,500 periodicals 
and newspapers, the informational research value of the items domesti¬ 
cally is out of all proportion to their extent. Librarians quite generally 
appreciate the significance of the field to readers; they know from 
experience that more intensive searches may have to be made to answer 
queries on New Zealand topics than to satisfy most other types of 
requests - even when the data for non-New Zealand subjects must be 
sought otherwise than through standard bibliographies and indexing 
services. Part of the complication is that after the published literature 
has been exhausted, research in manuscripts, archives, museums, etc., 
is still a possibility. Should all efforts fail, the extent to which help can 
be obtained from overseas is strictly limited — this notwithstanding the 
anomaly that there are a number of New Zealand periodicals in the 
New York Public Library which are not to be found anywhere in the 
North or South Island. 

The country is fortunate in having in Wellington a pre-eminent 
national collection. This is complemented bv comprehensive research 
collections in Auckland, Christchurch and Dunedin. There are 
numerous local collections and there is a national lending stock that 
is steadily growing in size and usefulness. 

National collection. The extremely fine holdings of the Turnbull 
and General Assembly Libraries may be regarded as the national 
collection for purposes of reference and conservation. The Turnbull 
Library is particularly strong in nineteenth-century works, voyages and 
discovery, Maori-language titles, and New Zealand verse and prose in 
general. Apart from its many monographs which are held nowhere 
else in New Zealand, Turnbull’s strength lies in extensive manuscript 
resources acquired since it became a State responsibility. 

From 1903 on the General Assembly Library has been the country’s 
copyright repository. It is fair to say,' however, that only for the past 
twenty-five years has awareness of the possibilities and responsibilities 
of the copyright provision had a significant effect on acquisition. The 
library is strong in official publications, both national and local, and 
in sections of twentieth-century pamphlet material. Its holdings of 
New Zealand serials, including newspapers, are the best in the country, 
despite some serious and critical gaps. Currently the control over New 
Zealand books and pamphlets is excellent, not quite so good over 
serials although considerable pains are being taken to gather in minor 
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and ephemeral items. It would still be possible to catch up with titles 
which have been appearing for some time but are not held by the 
General Assembly Library. 

Subject to maintenance of the separate physical identity of the 
original Turnbull bequest, one of the very strong reasons for establish¬ 
ing a National Library is to be found in the tremendous advantages 
which would ensue from common administration and policy for the 
complementary New Zealand collections now in the Turnbull and 
General Assembly Libraries. There will, of course, be considerable 
duplication once the two are juxtaposed; but in the interests of con¬ 
servation the duplication would be a distinct advantage. A specific 
agreement on acquisition, and probably on reference services, should be 
made without awaiting formal establishment of the National Library. 

Other comprehensive collections. Quite apart from the necessity, 
dictated by security reasons, of some measure of duplication for 
material held in the nation’s capital, research requirements in the other 
three major cities call for collections which should be as comprehensive 
as possible. It is not going too far to say that, ideally, these collections 
should measure up as closely as may be to the national collection in 
scope and extent, except perhaps for minor material relating to other 
localities and, of course, for manuscripts. Even this qualification could, 
from past experience, be interpreted too narrowly. 

After Wellington, Auckland is in the strongest position with the 
Grey collection in the Auckland Public Library as well as the holdings 
of the Auckland Institute and Museum. In Christchurch the Macmillan 
Brown books have given limited strength to Canterbury University, 
while the Hall pamphlets and later acquisitions have made the New 
Zealand section of the Canterbury Public Library possibly the most 
promising on which to build. In the Johnstone library of Canterbury 
imprints the Canterbury Museum has an accession of great importance; 
but its chief interest has been in building up a valuable collection of 
archival and manuscript material, chiefly relating to Canterbury. The 
resources of any one of these three are not adequate to build up a 
strong independent collection, although the Canterbury Public Library 
is at present best equipped to give a lead. There is need, therefore, for 
a common overall policy, especially on acquisition matters, such as a 
standing committee could provide; because only bv a co-operative 
policy can really good resources be developed in Christchurch, the 
weakest of the four main cities in this respect. 

In Dunedin there is a most useful regional point of strength through 
the McNab collection at the Public Library and the Hocken Library 
at the University of Otago. In the latter the manuscripts and art 
material are the outstanding sections. There is an understanding 
between the two libraries that Hocken will take the principal res¬ 
ponsibility for purchasing nineteenth-century material and the Public 
Library for twentieth-century items. The agreement is far from 
watertight, naturally, but is a counsel of prudence. There is talk of 
the possible amalgamation of the two. If this is achieved, Dunedin will 
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have concentrated strength on which to build vigorously and resource¬ 
fully. 

Local collections. The local-history collection can be a focal point 
of interest in the library of a small community. Graham Bagnall has 
developed this theme, 1 saying that the public library is the logical 
place for housing and recording a local collection and that care is 
needed to avoid taking on the responsibility unless staff and financial 
support are adequate for the work. Libraries which serve populations 
of less than 5,000 are unlikely to be able to carry out the task and at 
the same time maintain efficient primary services; but those which 
serve populations of 10,000 and over should be able to do so. 

In one or two secondary cities development of a strong New Zealand 
collection has been at the expense of the general bookstock. This is 
unfortunate; the basic effort must go into the general adult and 
children’s services; and because of the number and price of New 
Zealand books a collection which aims at even a modest amount of 
distinction should be attempted only by boroughs which serve a 
population of 40,000 or more. There is certainly room for collections 
in between the size of small local holdings and the comprehensive 
libraries, but restraint is necessary, especially when it is realised that 
a wide range of New Zealand material can be obtained through the 
National Library Service. What can and should be attempted is a 
local-history collection which comprises books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
archives, photographs, etc., relating to the community. It should 
contain the printed and nearprint items issued for business houses, 
churches, political groups, schools and other local organisations; and 
it should include ephemeral material such as broadsides, posters and 
programmes. In addition there should be representation of other New 
Zealand items, selected for merit and demand and not simply because 
they are New Zealand publications. 

The national lending collection. In 1944 the Country Library Service 
decided to acquire New Zealand material which was not generally 
available on interloan and to develop a lending stock of its own. The 
decision was questioned at the time, but the soundness of the scheme 
is attested by the continuing requests for the titles. It is a routine 
matter to ask the National Library Service for interloans; the one or 
two institutions which are ready to lend New Zealand items would 
have found it a burden if they had been asked to carry the full brunt 
of interloans in this field. The acquisition policy of the National 
Library Service should therefore be continued and expanded until most 
monographs and pamphlets are held, commonly in more than one 
copy. On occasion it should procure photocopies from other libraries 
rather than go to the expense of purchasing costly items, especially 
when these are small in extent, because for lending purposes the text 


1 A. G. Bagnall, ‘Local Collections,’ New Zealand Libraries 19: 161-66, 1956. 
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is important rather than the medium through which it is provided. 2 

It is good to note the recommendation of the Copyright Committee 
that the National Library Service be permitted to receive on demand 
a copy of any future New Zealand publication. The privilege will 
increase the stock of circulating copies just as it will increase the 
benefits that derive from the central cataloguing and bibliographical 
work which the National Library Centre does. 

Acquisition in general . At all levels acquisition policy could be more 
energetic and effective than it is, even with the relatively small funds 
that can be devoted to the procurement of New Zealand material.. 
If any documentation is required to support this statement it can be 
found in the 1956 press release issued by the New Zealand Library 
Association which said: ‘there are over 500 periodicals and newspapers 
which have ceased publication and are not held in any library in the 
country, as well as a comparable number of books and pamphlets’. 3 
With publication of the post-1890 national bibliography a co-operative 
programme should be undertaken to repair retrospective omissions. 4 
In this programme it will be desirable for the Turnbull and General 
Assembly Libraries to work as a unit rather than pay relatively high 
prices at auction or elsewhere for items which are in one but not both 
of the collections; the exception would be in the case of items which 
are wanted as duplicate working copies. Also, special attention will 
have to be given to pamphlets which, as Graham Bagnall has pointed 
out, have too often been overlooked in the past. He said: 

Pamphlets are undoubtedly the core secondary material, and the most difficult 
to obtain if not tracked down at the time of publication. It is a safe claim that 
no local collection in the country has 50 per cent of the pamphlets dealing with 
the history and topography of the district. However, if the omissions of the 
past-even from the national collections - can only be regretted, there is no 
excuse for overlooking the current output. 5 

A more serious problem is the loss to the country of manuscripts 
and even printed works which are purchased at auctions in New 
Zealand and shipped to overseas buyers. The material lost in this way 

2 Cf. A. G. Bagnall, (loc. cit., p. 163) who gives similar advice to smaller libraries: 
‘Some of the rare older pamphlets have an importance out of proportion to 
their length, and the expense of photo-copies in such cases would be amply 
justified’. 

3 ‘N.Z.L.A. Council; Notes on Meeting of 30th August, 1956,’ New Zealand 
Libraries 19: 175, 1956. 

4 When the bibliography appears, obvious sources such as material in local 
secondhand bookshops should no longer be overlooked as much as they are. 
Library staffs, especially in university libraries, should find the time to build up 
their stock by selecting from secondhand bookshops and also by checking 
secondhand catalogues. In one library the paradoxical situation exists that funds 
for purchase are available but the librarian is too overworked to go through 
catalogues systematically. 

5 A. G. Bagnall, loc. cit., p. 163. 
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is small in quantity, but real losses are occurring without doubt. 0 The 
Government should follow the representations of the New Zealand 
Library Association on this matter and pass controlling legislation 
along lines established in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. The 
Maori Antiquities Act of 1908 can help in keeping some items of 
national value in New Zealand, but more specific legislation should 
be enacted. Further, the National Library should at all times have 
adequate funds to acquire New Zealand books and manuscripts that 
should not go overseas; and Treasury should always be responsive to 
emergency requests for funds to purchase national treasures such as 
the Katherine Mansfield manuscripts recently acquired by the Turnbull 
Library. 

Cataloguing and classification. In one or two cases at least there 
are uncatalogued New Zealand holdings of consequence. There are 
also major New Zealand holdings which have not yet been reported 
to the national union catalogue: those of the Leys Institute, for 
instance, which has valuable resources that should be fully known. 
But the general shortcoming in cataloguing, as in conservation, is the 
failure to treat early imprints as rarities. It is true that genuine rarity, 
as in the case of the Yate catechism, is not common and New Zealand 
material does not fetch five-figure prices in overseas auctions. But 
early material is becoming more and more difficult to find, Colenso 
imprints, for example. 

The time has come in New Zealand (as in Australia) to establish 
a ruling that all items printed in the country, as well as all items 
relating to it, up to and including i860 should automatically go in a 
rare-book room and be catalogued and classified accordingly. In 
addition, of course, selected imprints after i860 should go with the 
rare books; and later automatic date lines should be set for com¬ 
munities which were established after i860, e.g., the gold-rush towns. 
Similar automatic date lines have become standard library practice 
for other countries’ imprints. Thus all British works issued from 1501 
to 1700 (i.e., from the start of the S.T.C. to the end of the Wing- 
period) go automatically to treasure rooms; likewise all American im¬ 
prints through 1800 are so treated. These conventions do not mean that 
every item which falls in the specified periods is rare; their great benefit 
is that anyone can apply them without himself being a bibliographer 
to determine a work’s rarity or worth. Thereby mistakes are avoided 
and an opportunity is created for books to be preserved for posterity, 
as far as can be in their original state, without the stamping and 
marking that regular stock is subject to, and without the wear and 
tear that comes from being on the workaday shelves. 

Once the pre-1861 imprints have been segregated as rarities, there 

6 For example, it was reported in 1956 that ‘at Bethune’s May sale valuable 
material not held in any New Zealand library had again been sold to overseas 
purchasers’. ‘N.Z.L.A. Council; Notes on Meeting of 30th August 1956,’ New 
Zealand Libraries 19: 175, 1956. 
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will then be, certainly in the comprehensive New Zealand collections, 
a sufficient body of literature to warrant the apparatus of special 
rare-book catalogues. As a minimum, each library with major New 
Zealand holdings should have supplementary catalogues arranged by 
place, date of publication, publisher, illustrator, and special association. 

The catalogue entries for rarities should also cite a standard 
bibliography when one applies. Certainly Hocken, Williams and 
Ferguson should be cited, for one reason as a device for clearly 
distinguishing between variant editions and states. Moreover, these 
definitive bibliographies ought, as far as is practicable, to determine 
the arrangement of the rarities. Just as S.T.C. and Wing numbers are 
the desirable notation for British rarities through 1700, so Williams 
numbers should be employed for Maori imprints, Ferguson numbers 
for Australiana, and as soon as a revised edition of Hocken can be 
issued, replete with numbers, the Hocken numbers should become 
the medium of arrangement for non-Maori New Zealand imprints. 
The post-1890 national bibliography, which will continue Hocken 
down to the middle of the twentieth century, will contain a number 
for each entry, and that can be utilised, when other contingencies do 
not apply, for New Zealand imprints between 1890 and 1950 which 
go in the rare-book collection. 

These matters are extremely important. Rarities that are shelved 
with common items are bound to suffer in a variety of ways. They 
should all be concentrated for safe keeping and proper preservation. 
For one thing, there is always the possibility of air-conditioning a 
relatively small rare-book room whereas air-conditioning of an entire 
library building may be out of the question. Further, the methods 
proposed are controls well known to scholars and bibliographers; and 
by means of such controls, the rounding out of a collection is greatly 
facilitated. 

One cannot help but be astonished at the variety of ways in which 
New Zealand material is now arranged on library shelves. It is even 
sad to report that one of the country’s outstanding New Zealand 
collections is at the moment undergoing reclassification by the Bliss 
scheme. And there is disagreement on the use of Dewey numbers, the 
New Zealand Library Association having drawn up an expansion of 
993.1 (New Zealand Libraries 9: 205, 1946) and the General Assembly 
Library, finding that to be inadequate, has developed its own expansion 
(New Zealand Libraries 12: 156-8, 1949). Obviously there is room 
for much desirable standardisation, and the New Zealand section of 
the proposed National Library could therefore give special attention 
to the problems of cataloguing and classifying New Zealand material 
in order to etablish desirable methods and practices. 

Standard works. An examination of many shelves, particularly in 
libraries which do not lend their New Zealand items, showed a con¬ 
siderable amount of wear in a wide variety of standard works such as 
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Cowan, Dieffenbach and McNab. In at least one university library 
such publications were badly worn. The problem is one which affects 
an important segment of the stock, albeit only a small percentage. 
A variety of measures must be taken to remedy the situation. Publishers 
should be encouraged to produce offset editions to the extent that 
they will; when it comes, the National Library should be authorised 
to reproduce other standard works that should be widely available; 
and Copyflo equipment should be acquired, perhaps by the National 
Library, for short-run editions and single copies. 
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The Government’s Decision; A National Library 

A long and involved history attaches to the idea of a New Zealand 
National Library. Left to itself, the General Assembly Library 
might, in due course, have developed into the National Library. But 
by 1913 the picture had already become confused when the Science 
and Art Act provided for what proved to be an abortive Dominion 
Library; this was to cover art, history, and science, and was to be 
associated with the Dominion Museum. Hard reality entered the 
picture in 1918 when the Alexander Turnbull Library was accepted 
by the nation. Henceforth New Zealand had two national libraries; 
and the intervening forty years have been spent in trying to find a 
formula whereby the two State libraries — later to become three — 
could become a unity. 

The Munn-Barr report grappled with the problem, saying: ‘The 
creation of a national library for New Zealand should be undertaken 
without further delay’. 1 Broadly speaking its plan was to draw the 
Turnbull and Royal Society Libraries into the orbit of the General 
Assembly Library which, it said, should develop as a national reference 
library while continuing and expanding its legislative functions. With 
this complex should go a national central lending library. The resultant 
National Library should be freed from political control just as the 
Dominion Museum and Art Gallery had been. 

The New Zealand Library Association endorsed the Munn-Barr 
proposal. In 1944, after the * establishment of the Country Library 
Service, it still sought ‘a real National Library’ 2 but modified the 
alignment by suggesting: 

the combination of (a) the General Assembly Library, (b) the Alexander 
Turnbull Library, (c) the Country Library Service, and (d) various scientific 
and technical libraries, such as the Royal Society’s Library (if a suitable agree¬ 
ment can be reached) and, in part, the libraries of the Dominion Museum, the 
Department of Agriculture and other similar departments. These would be 
roughly the sociological, literary, external and scientific facets of a single strong 
organisation. 3 

The committee which made these proposals said that all the libraries 
mentioned suffered from inadequate staff, space, and facilities; 
unnecessarv overlapping could be avoided by combining them; and 


1 Ralph Munn, Op. cit., p. 65. 

2 ‘University and Research Libraries. A Report of N.Z.L.A. Council’s Committee 
on University and Research Libraries in Relation to Planning, Submitted to 
Council, October 1944’, New Zealand Libraries 7: 204, 1944. 

3 Ibid. 
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there would be great economy as well as increased effectiveness. The 
committee also proposed that the National Library operate storage 
stacks for obsolescent material and less-used items which would derive 
particularly from the research libraries of the country. 

By the time the National Library Service was created in 1945 there 
were three full-fledged national libraries. Unfortunately each of the 
three was responsible to a different Government agency: the General 
x 4 ssembly Library to the Legislative Department, Turnbull to the 
Department of Internal Affairs, and the National Library Service to 
the Minister of Education. Thereby co-ordination of the three has 
been more difficult to bring about than otherwise would have been 
the case. 

Two Government committees of inquiry have weighed the matter 
of a National Library carefully. The first was the Public Service 
Commission Working Party which in 1956 produced a detailed report. 4 
On the basis of this report the Government agreed in principle to the 
establishment of a National Library. Accordingly, in the following 
year a select committee was appointed: 

to inquire into and report upon: (a) the ways and means of carrying out the 
decision of the Government to establish a National Library and all matters 
relating or incidental thereto; (b) the place and functions of the present State 
libraries and services within the framework of the National Library; (c) the 
administrative direction and control of the National Library; (d) the provision 
of adequate library and reference service for members of Parliament, and the 
control of such service; (e) generally any other matter which the Committee 
may deem relevant to the establishment of the National Library. 5 

Note that these terms of reference specifically state that the Govern¬ 
ment had already decided to establish a National Library; and in its 
report the select committee unanimously endorsed the idea. The 
committee envisaged a building of some 75,000 square feet at a cost 
of about £450,000, but felt the cost could not be borne in the immediate 
future. It concurred with the findings of the Public Service Com¬ 
mission Working Party in recommending: 

(a) That the National Library be a central body responsible for the control 
and administration of the three State libraries, and in a general way res¬ 
ponsible for the functions of all three libraries: 

(b) That the special nature of the General Assembly Library be continued as a 
separate unit and that the functions of the present parliamentary Library 
Committee be retained. . . . 

(c) That the duties and functions of the Alexander Turnbull Library be preserved 
and continued as a separate unit. If at a later stage all three libraries are 
together in one building, the original collections of Alexander Turnbull, 
and the natural accretions thereto, should have their identity preserved in 
a special section ... to be known as the Alexander Turnbull Collection. 


4 Report of Committee Set up by Public Service Commission to Exa?nine Pro¬ 
posals fro?? 1 the New Zealand Library Association to the Prime Minister 
(Wellington, 1956). 

5 National Library Committee, \Report], (Wellington, 1958), p. 2. 
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(d) That the functions of the National Library Service be, in like manner, 
preserved and developed. 6 

The question of administrative direction was resolved by specify¬ 
ing that the National Library should become a special section of the 
Department of Education, further that there be a National Library 
Advisory Committee. In brief, the programme outlined by the select 
committee was: 

1. As an initial step, group the three State libraries in a central 
organisation under a chief executive, within the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Education and subject to the control of the Minister. 

2. Leave the Library to develop gradually through flexible adminis¬ 
tration and an advisory committee. 

3. Provide accommodations as and when the need arises. 

4. Regard a new building for the National Library Service ‘as a 
work of extreme urgency’. 

5. Locate this building at the rear end of the General Assembly 
wing. 

6. Later on rebuild the wing to link up with the new structure and 
to give adequate accommodation to the General Assembly Library. 

7. Still later design the National Library building so as to form a 
single unit with the other two. 7 

In defining the scope of the National Library’s collections, the com¬ 
mittee specifically mentioned ‘a direct reference service primarily at 
a scholarly or research level, including a section for rare books and 
special provision for New Zealand material in co-ordination with the 
Alexander Turnbull Collection and the Parliamentary Section’. 8 
Further, it suggested the formation of a scientific collection to com¬ 
plement the holdings of the D.S.I.R. and the Royal Society. 

Few if any disagree with the idea of a National Library but there 
are some doubts about its scope. There is a feeling, for example, that 
money spent to develop the National Library may well be at the 
expense of other research libraries, more particularly the university 
libraries which are admittedly in crying need of proper support. The 
idea of ‘a scientific collection’ for the National Library could well be 
queried on this score, all the more so since scientific literature ought 
to be housed in reasonably close proximity to the scientists themselves. 
It is true that far more scientific books and journals ought to be 
brought into New Zealand than the D.S.I.R. aims at doing for its own 
purposes; but this responsibility could well be vested in the university 
libraries. In general, however, the plain fact of the matter is that New 
Zealand needs a strong National Library as well as well as strong 
university and research libraries generally. For the good of the country 
money should be forthcoming for both. 

Q lbid ., p. 7. 

~ Ibid., p. 3-4. 

8 Ibid., p. 8. 
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Some desire to limit the scope of the National Library by saying 
that it should be merely a reference library with limited lending 
facilities, perhaps on the model of the Library of Congress. By this 
limitation they wish to exclude the Country and School Library 
Services. The argument runs that in the public mind the National 
Library should stand for something distinguished — it should be a 
repository of great and lasting value and it will hardly be so regarded 
if the stock is largely composed of books for school children and 
works of fiction, both of which are present by the hundreds of 
thousands in the National Library Service bookstock. 9 The point of 
view expressed by the Department of Internal Affairs, which comes 
into the picture because of its administrative responsibility for the 
Turnbull Library, is as follows: 

The main function of a National Library should be to act as a reference and 
research institute at a scholarly level. The establishment and operation of 
libraries to meet the needs of communities for books and material of lighter 
type, i.e., the normal lending library service, is properly a function of local 
authorities and should remain so. Any assumption of this function by a National 
Library, with a consequent need to supply books to the larger libraries in 
various centres, could only result in a substantial increase in national expenditure. 10 

The New Zealand Library Association takes a broader view. Para¬ 
graph 4 of its policy statement on the National Library says that 
there should be ‘a national reference collection and a national lending 
collection, comprehensive in general subjects or to meet specific com¬ 
mitments, select and supplementary to the collections of other libraries 
in some special or technical fields’. 11 The views of the New Zealand 
Library Association are supported by the National Library Service 
which said: 

Having regard to New Zealand’s comparatively small population and limited 
resources ... a national library, except for special collections and materials must 
be a national lending library. The concentration of books in the centres and 
particularly in Wellington . . . demands that it be met by a continuation and 
extension of the present National Library Service policy of making as much as 
possible available on request throughout the country. Unique, expensive, and 
irreplaceable materials as hitherto would not be sent around but a great many 
titles should be accessible on this basis. 12 

There can be no doubt that New Zealand, like Australia, must have 
as liberal an interloan system as possible. Both countries have relatively 
slender book resources; hence the compelling necessity of sharing them 
far beyond European or American practices. In these circumstances 
it does not seem proper for the proposed National Library to evade 
the general responsibility. As the keystone of the whole New Zealand 
library system, it should make its resources serve their fullest capacity 

9>Cf. ‘The Proposed National Library, a Dissenting View,’ by Harold Miller, 

New Zealand Libraries 18: 217-20, 1955. 

10 Alexander Turnbull Library, [ Report , 1959], (Wellington, 1959), p. 2. 

11 New Zealand Library Association, ‘Statement on National Library Policy,’ 

New Zealand Libraries 18: 164, 1955. 

12 National Library Service, Report , 1959, (Wellington, 1959), p. 5. 


throughout both islands; and it could take nothing but pride in the 
achievements of the Country Library Service. Further, the genius of 
the public-library system in New Zealand is the happy combination 
of local enterprise and national aid-in-kind. The proposal of the 
Department of Internal Affairs to leave responsibility, even for ‘books 
and material of lighter type’, completely in the hands of local authori¬ 
ties would be little short of disastrous. The modification that can and 
should be looked forward to is the regional plan. In any event, the 
great mass of the 1,847,190 volumes in the National Library Service 
will be found in numerous centres throughout the country. Head¬ 
quarters stock in 1959 amounted to 146,000 volumes and these would 
be an asset in any general research collection. 

The Department of Internal Affairs believes that establishment of a 
National Library will be premature unless there is at the same time 
‘a modern building suitably located, appropriately designed and con¬ 
structed, and of adequate capacity to house the three libraries and 
their staffs’. 13 An adequate building will certainly enable the National 
Library to realise its full potentialities. The danger is that in making- 
provisos of this kind the real matter of concern will be lost sight of; 
that is, the creation of the National Library as such. It is good advice 
to say: create the National Library so that the directing and driving 
force will be on hand, in the person of the director and his principal 
assistants, to plan and activate the new programme and to surmount 
all difficulties that stand in the wav, such as the question of a proper 
building. 

Has a stalemate been reached? The matter of a National Library 
has been mooted for decades; the Government has committed itself 
in principle; the select committee is ready to let matters take their 
course; and the Department of Internal Affairs regards the proposals 
as premature unless the Government is ready to take decisive action. 
One element needs to be brought into the picture. In 1907 Alexander 
Turnbull willed his collection to the Victoria University College, not 
to the nation. Apparently in the succeeding decade he became unhappy 
over the neglect which he felt had overtaken the library of his former 
friend, Dr Hocken. For fear that his books might suffer similar neglect, 
some six months before his death he added a codicil transferring the 
bequest to the nation. This incident makes it incumbent on the 
Government to see that the Turnbull Library has adequate funds to 
develop its notable holdings and that a modern fire-resistant building 
be erected before any untoward happening occurs in the main 
building or the overflow. Unfortunately the Turnbull bookfunds have 
been and are far too small for its national responsibility; for lack of 
funds, items which ought to be bought for the nation are going to 
other countries. And a new building for the Turnbull Library should 
be regarded as a work of extreme urgency as the select committee 

13 Alexander Turnbull Library, Op. cit., p. 2. 
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said new quarters for the National Library Service are. For one thing, 
rare books and manuscripts in the humid Wellington climate should 
without question be housed in air-conditioned quarters. This same 
observation applies to the numerous rarities in the General Assembly 
Library too; and beyond that, conditions in that library are far from 
ideal for the storage of books. A tour through the collections discloses 
much valuable bookstock located in substandard quarters. The whole 
building question is integrated; all three parts of the proposed 
National Library should be better housed than they are. Preference 
should be given to no one part. A master plan should be developed 
to care for all in a way that will be a credit to the nation. 

Altogether it does not seem to be a question of whether the country 
can afford the money to house and organise a National Library of 
very considerable prestige; rather it is a question of whether the 
country can afford not to take action in good time. As a minimum 
the Government can appoint a blue-ribbon National Library Advisory 
Committee, such as was recommended by the select committee, and 
can appoint the librarians of the three State libraries as a co-ordinating 
committee authorised to take whatever steps may be desirable for the 
integration of the three systems. Each of the three State librarians has 
expressed the need for such an interim committee and his willingness 
to serve on it. Matters it could act on include: (a) development of a 
National Library building programme which would then be on hand 
whenever the architects were authorised to begin work; (b) pooling 
and common development of Turnbull and General Assembly 
resources relating to New Zealand and the Pacific; (c) unification of 
the two national bibliographies, Copyright Publications and the 
‘Current National Bibliography of New Zealand Books and Pamphlets’ 
which appears as Section 2 of the Index to New Zealand Periodicals; 
and (d) organisation of a single catalogue department to serve all three 
interests. 

At the same time the committee of three could work with the 
National Library Advisory Committee on a policy statement of 
functions and organisation for the new set-up. That statement, how¬ 
ever, will not relieve the Government of its responsibility for three 
major decisions: whether the National Library is to head up to the 
Department of Education as recommended by the select committee; 
who is to be director of the National Library; and when construction 
of the National Library building can begin. 

Establishment of the National Library is a matter that is worth 
doing, and worth doing well. Now that the Government has announced 
its decision in favour of a National Library, everyone is ready for 
the difficult, even painful, decisions that will have to follow. Further 
delays can heighten feelings: prompt and decisive action can command 
respect. For with the resources of the three State libraries, New 
Zealand can establish a National Library of considerable distinction. 
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The 400,000 volumes in the Turnbull and General Assembly Libraries 
are excellent, and would be strongly supported by the 146,000 volumes 
in the headquarters collection of the National Library Service. These 
resources would compare most favourably with those enjoyed by 
the Commonwealth National Library in Canberra which has a total 
of some 500,000 volumes. At present by world standards New Zealand 
has no large library; here is its opportunity to create one for itself. 
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Resources and Potentials 

A t several points throughout the report occasion was found to say 
that library resources in New Zealand are slender. Statistically 
this can be expressed by saying that about one work out of fifty is 
available locally, there being an estimated 600,000 individual titles in 
the country out of a total of more than thirty million which have 
been issued throughout the world since the invention of printing. 
Further, the number of libraries, as comprised in the 1959 census, is 
only 286. They contain 5,462,497 volumes, or less than the New York 
Public Library alone does. There is no large library in the country, 
the largest central collection, according to the census figures, being the 
General Assembly Library with 322,860 volumes as of March 31st, 
1959. 1 Collecting in depth is not prevalent and as a consequence there 
are all too few parts of libraries that can be called distinguished. 
Foreign-language publications have not been acquired in any quantity 
because, with limited book funds, priority has had to be given to 
works in English. On the other hand, British publications have been 
systematically covered for the past twenty years; there are excellent 
resources relating to New Zealand and the Pacific; an appreciable 
number of early British imprints as well as other treasures are to be 
found in the Auckland Public Library, the Alexander Turnbull Library, 
and Knox, Selwyn, and St. John’s Colleges, in addition to one or two 
other places; and science (with the exception of medicine and den¬ 
tistry) is comparatively well served, thanks to the D.S.I.R., museum, 
society and university libraries. 

Quite broadly the nation’s book resources can be described as 
follows. (1) The predominant part consists of books and periodicals 
issued in Great Britain or New Zealand. The best scholarly, technical, 
informational, and cultural books published in the past two decades 
in Great Britain will be found really well covered. The same can be 
said for works of the previous hundred years except that the collecting 
was by no means thorough and systematic. (2) A series of major 
collections, headed by the Auckland Public, General Assembly and 
Turnbull Libraries, has distinguished holdings of historical, literary 
and scientific material relating to New Zealand in particular and the 
Pacific in general. Information, study and research in these areas are 
superbly supported, at least when total resources are taken into 
account. (3) Through the D.S.I.R., the museums, the Royal Society 

1 Figures available to surveyor only in final stage of printing. 
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and the universities, there is good, but uneven and in general un¬ 
distinguished, coverage of most sciences. Deficiencies are most pro¬ 
nounced in periodical holdings where one finds an insufficient number 
of titles, too few foreign-language journals, and too many incomplete 
sets. (4) Mediaeval manuscripts and early printed books are represented 
by small, though in some instances very choice, holdings. D. M. 
Taylor’s The Oldest Manuscripts in New Zealand records 66 items, 
and in 1950 there were 186 recorded incunabula. The S.T.C. holdings, 
which may number in the vicinity of a thousand, are supplemented by 
the microfilm of the Short-Title Catalogue items to which the Turnbull 
Library is subscribing, thanks to a $9,000 initial grant from the Ford 
Foundation. Wing books probably number something over two 
thousand, with the Turnbull Library owning more than 1,100 of them. 
All these figures are quite close to the corresponding Australian ones. 
(5) For English-language material published outside of Great Britain 
the story is not good apart from Australian publications for which 
there is really good coverage, including a fair number of titles which 
are not recorded in Ferguson’s Bibliography of Australia . United States 
material is held to quite an extent through British editions and calls 
for very considerable development; Canadian, Indian and South 
African publications are quite sparsely held. (6) French and German 
clubs in particular have established good working collections of foreign 
literature, and these can be found in a number of public libraries. But 
there is no really good foreign-literature collection and there is a 
marked shortage of subject books in foreign languages, the principal 
strength, in so far as any exists, being in science. Russian material of 
any kind is in extremely short supply, in part due, no doubt, to the 
absence of a Russian bookshop in New Zealand. There is an important 
Russian literature on the Pacific and the Antarctic, almost all of which 
is lacking in the Turnbull and elsewhere. (7) While British publications 
from 1940 on have been covered systematically, the publications of 
other countries do not receive systematic attention, nor is New Serial 
Titles checked regularlv in order to develop periodical holdings 
systematically. 

In the field of bibliography there is a considerable amount of 
strength for the country as a whole. However, the picture is not so 
good in actuality because libraries quite generally are reluctant to lend 
bibliographical works. A scholar at the University of Auckland, for 
example, is handicapped because the only copy of a work in New 
Zealand may be in Wellington and cannot be lent; even bibliographical 
works in the Auckland Public Library, especially those in the Shaw 
collection, would not be available to him on loan. Special attention 
needs to be given to bibliographical aids, therefore; in the future they 
will either be lent to a certain extent or considerable duplication will 
be necessary from research library to research library. There is a 
shortage of foreign-language bibliographical works. The only recorded 
file of the Bibliograploie de la Trance is the Turnbull’s which began 
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in 1948; the only file of the Russian national bibliography, Knizhnaia 
Letopis, is in Victoria University which started its subscription in 1956; 
the National Library Service has the only recorded copy of the 
Deutsche Nationalbibliographie and the Deutsche Buecherverzeichnis. 
The bibliography of German theses which began publication in 1887 
is held only by the University of Auckland and for the brief period 
1 945 _ 48- The index to German periodicals which began with 1897 is 
at both the University of Otago and the National Library Service 
from 1951 to date. As a class historical bibliographies are weak too, 
except for those which relate to New Zealand and the Pacific. There 
is a shortage of guides to manuscript and other resources in overseas 
libraries, a shortage which should be remedied so that scholars will 
be well informed on collections abroad. Altogether there is very much 
building to be done in the field of bibliography. 

There is no good philosophy collection. Advanced work cannot 
be done in New Zealand with the resources on hand. Psychology is 
somewhat better represented. There is substantial strength in social 
and political science, in no small measure due to the holdings of the 
General Assembly Library which has the principal files of government 
publications from Commonwealth countries as well as League of 
Nations and United Nations documents. But government publications 
from non-Commonwealth countries, including the United States, are 
seriously lacking; and in the university libraries there is a great dearth 
of government documents, both national and international, which can 
only be a handicap to work in the fields of economics, government 
and history in particular. Moreover the public libraries as a group 
have very little United Nations documentation of the type put out 
by the U.N. Department of Public Information, this despite the role 
that New Zealand has played in the organisation. History, even for 
Great Britain, is not well supplied outside the New Zealand and 
Pacific areas. 

In all fields much must be done to develop complete runs of 
periodicals. A test was made to see how many titles, derived from 
eight standard lists, are in the country and in how many cases there 
is at least one complete set, either in one library or compositely. 

Titles which were common to more than one of these listings were 
included once only and in the most appropriate category; and only 
the first twenty titles were taken from Brown. The situation then is 
that 39 per cent of the titles in these standard works are not in the 
country at all, 37 per cent are represented by incomplete files, and 
only 24 per cent are available in full. It was to be expected that legal 
periodicals would be rather poorly held because periodicals are by 
no means as important in law as they are in other fields of knowledge. 
It is somewhat surprising to find, however, that the Index to Legal 
Periodicals which began in 1908 is held only in the Department of 
Justice Library and then from 1949 to date. Much more serious are 
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Source 

Not in N.Z. 

Incomplete 

file 

Complete 

file 

Art Index . _. . 

44 

52 

12 

C. H. Brown’s Scientific Serials 

Astronomy _ _ 

3 

11 

3 

Botany _ _ _ 

— 

7 

8 

Chemistry .... _ _ _ 

1 

6 

10 

Entomology _ _ _ 

1 

7 

9 

Geology _ _ _ _ 

1 

7 

9 

Mathematics _ _ _ 

— 

11 

8 

Physics_ —.. 

— 

10 

7 

Physiology .... .... .... _ 

— 

6 

8 

Zoology .... _ _ 

— 

9 

5 

Business Periodicals Index .. 

43 

65 

3 

Historical Abstracts ... 

78 

60 

48 

Index to Legal Periodicals 

116 

2 3 

25 

International Index _ _ 

15 

48 

39 

Far East and Southeast Asia: a Cumu¬ 
lative List Published by the London 

University School of Oriental and 

African Studies _ _ _ 

75 

39 

42 

Modern Language Association, impor- 

tant periodicals on English literature 

14 

11 

2 

Total _ _ _ _ _ 

39 1 

372 

z 3 8 


the deficiencies in historical journals, while clearly more must be done 
in business if New Zealand businessmen are to be given solid support. 

The deficiencies in periodical holdings are all the more disturbing 
when they relate to book-selection tools. Much enterprise is shown 
in even some of the smaller public libraries in getting the British 
National Bibliography by airmail. But after the B.N.B ., there is a 
dearth of current national bibliographies being received and therefore 
being checked systematically for selection. In some cases, Holland 
and Austria, for example, dealers will supply the national bibliographies 
free for the sake of the business that can ensue; and in other cases 
there are tools of very considerable value which are supplied free, such 
as the Russian Novie Knigi , the checking of which would disclose 
from time to time items of New Zealand, Pacific and Antarctic 
interest quite apart from the scientific and other works which ought 
to be procured for at least one library in New Zealand. It should 
be checked regularly as well as Knizhnaia Letopis for acquisition 
purposes. 

The problem of incomplete sets and major works not in the country 
has been grappled with by the New Zealand Book Resources Commit¬ 
tee which has compiled lists of works that ought to be in some library 
for the benefit of all. A nation-wide budget should be established to 
build up resources of this kind, so urgent is the need for rounding out 
sets and acquiring unrepresented titles. In 1959 European dealers began 
an annual tour of Australian research libraries to offer sets of basic 
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works; New Zealand should see that henceforth it has funds to par¬ 
ticipate in the programme. 

Depth of collecting must likewise be the goal for the nation. At 
present most subjects are covered only to the extent to which a work¬ 
ing research library would normally go. One can find Bolzano’s 
Paradoxes of the Infinite in each of the university libraries and else¬ 
where; there is a copy of the German edition too; but his major work 
on the theory of science is unrecorded. (Likewise Earl Grey’s Reform 
Act is on hand but not his Letters, Speeches, etc.) Similar gaps are 
encountered in all fields of knowledge. How serious these shortcomings 
are can be seen in the field of history where no university in New 
Zealand can do advanced work relating to the countries of Europe 
(including Great Britain), America, Asia or Africa for lack of books 
and periodicals with which students and staff can work. There are 
several notable author collections, e.g., for Samuel Butler, Alexandre 
Dumas, .Milton and Walt Whitman; but a determined effort should 
be made to develop numerous author collections so that scholars can 
have access to all of an author’s works and in all the desirable editions. 
Part of the solution to the problem of collecting in depth must consist 
of the deliberate acquisition of whole libraries by purchase, gift and 
bequest. Again a nation-wide budget should be sought to permit the 
annual procurement of one or more private libraries relating to a 
subject. 

It is not altogether a matter of bringing books and periodicals into 
the country, although that is New Zealand’s great need; to some 
extent it is a case of husbanding what is already present. In a number 
of places old stock is disregarded and neglected. Some of it fortunately 
finds its way into research libraries which are alert enough to gather 
it in. There should be a full-fledged national programme for the 
transfer of items no longer wanted either to other libraries or to 
storage libraries. The transfer of stock is an essential, if not glamorous, 
process which should be systematically organised. New Zealand must 
take active responsibility for conserving ‘last copies’. 

Distribution of resources within the country calls for special study. 
Too often, when there are copies of a work in New Zealand, they 
occur in the same city, usually Wellington. There are, for example, 
two sets of Migne’s Patrologia in New Zealand and both are in 
Dunedin. Redistribution must be tackled in a statesmanlike way for 
the good of the country as a whole; and included in the programme 
should be consolidation of broken sets so there can be complete or 
reasonably complete files in one place. As an example, the Auckland 
Public Library has volumes i-12 of the Annual Bibliography of English 
Language and Literature. These would be better located at the 
University of Auckland which has a file beginning with volume 20. 

To a major extent the local booktrade is responsible for the develop¬ 
ment of resources. One can find a poor collection in a public library 
because of reliance on a local bookshop which is not sufficiently enter- 
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prising to carry a good and varied stock. By and large, however, the 
smaller public libraries are reasonably well served by the local book- 
trade. It is the research collections that are not well served and which 
therefore tend to buy through overseas dealers who give much better 
service. This is a loss to the country a a whole, for a really strong New 
Zealand booktrade is essential for the welfare of New Zealand libraries. 
The problems involved are difficult on both sides. In the past there 
has been a certain amount of feeling on both sides (as files of New 
Zealand Libraries disclose) when the problems were aired and, as a 
consequence, progress has not followed. Moreover, since so many of 
the country’s needs are restrospective, even more attention must be 
given to strengthening of the secondhand booktrade. Strong and 
vigorous secondhand bookshops have a direct and an indirect role to 
play: they can fill countless gaps from the past and they can serve 
book collectors to the extent that private libraries will increase in 
number and size, private libraries that in many instances will eventually 
find their way into research libraries to enrich their holdings by pro¬ 
viding author and subject collections that have been developed in 
depth. 
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A Programme for the Future 

M unn-Barr insights applied to libraries of all types, but realistically 
the principal emphasis, as expressed in the concluding chapter 
‘Recapitulation and Recommendations’, was placed on public-library 
organisation and development. Subsequent events have demonstrated 
the wisdom of their line of thinking. The present report, however, is 
based on the premise that New Zealand economy has become strong 
enough to support a well-rounded library programme. Hence the next 
twenty-five years should see marked progress in school, university 
and special libraries, coupled with further advances in public-library 
work, particularly through application of a regional scheme. In 
addition a full-fledged National Library should take its place as the 
keystone in the country’s library system. The prospect is most 
encouraging because, if no part of a system lags, the movement as a 
whole prospers. Hence the task which lies ahead of the New Zealand 
Library Association is achievement of a balanced programme with 
strength in all types of library — National, public, school, university 
and special — to go hand in hand with gathering strength in the nation, 
the communities, secondary as well as primary industry, and education 
at all three levels. 

In the coming quarter of a century New Zealand’s population will 
approach the four-million mark. The effect which the greater popu¬ 
lation will have on the economic pattern has been projected. 1 The 
projection indicates the lines along which libraries of all types must 
develop to keep pace with cultural, educational, economic and scientific 
advances. It can be anticipated that: 

Services which will absorb five persons out of ten in the increasing labour force 
will require, in distribution, greater managerial talent and much more emphasis 
on style, packaging and design; in entertainment, more skilled catering, more 
musicians, film producers, painters, designers, artists, actors, architects, town 
planners, research workers; and, in the public services and the professions, more 
specialists and men and women of higher education. 

In manufacturing, where the heaviest expansion in the labour force is to take 
place, there will need to be more adventurous enterprisers, more flexible and 
widely educated management, more people able to benefit from travel to non 
English speaking countries, more industrial designers, engineers, chemists and 
other scientists, preferably with a wide background, more supervisors of trained 


1 See W. B. Sutch, Education for Industry (Wellington, 1959). 
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intelligence and adaptability, more workers of great adaptability, wide skills and 
pride in workmanship. 2 

The Committee on New Zealand Universities, which reached quite 
similar conclusions, received evidence from a number of sources to 
the effect 

that many New Zealanders want, and feel that New Zealand must have, a more 
diversified and more industrialised economy if it is to maintain its population at 
the present standard of living, and if possible improve it; that they want a wider 
variety and a progressive improvement of social and professional services; and 
that they want to foster a better and deeper understanding of New Zealand’s 
own life and problems in order to provide a more varied and interesting life 
for the community. 3 

Quantitatively, the total labour force is expected to increase by 50 
per cent between 1958 and 1978. Manufacturing, the area in which 
special libraries should multiply, will call for 75.8 per cent more 
workers; power, water and sanitation 59.9 per cent; and other services 
51.7 per cent. Building and construction will expand by 45.4 per cent, 
primary industry by 10.3 per cent, and the armed forces will remain 
virtually unchanged. 4 

These projections chart the course that the library profession must 
follow in adapting services to changing conditions. Moreover, all signs 
indicate that the larger population and expanding economy can support 
a well-rounded and enriched library programme. That programme, 
therefore, should be planned by the New Zealand Library Association 
more confidently and enterprisingly than was the case in reacting to 
Munn-Barr in the aftermath of the depression and in the face of 
World War II. 

Elements in the new twenty-five year programme should comprise: 

/. Regional organisation. A regional-library plan must be put into 
operation if all segments of the population, especially in metropolitan 
areas, are to be served. In this way, too, adequate financing can be 
provided for the public libraries of the main and secondary cities, all 
of which stand in need of a broader financial base than they now have. 
In each region the changeover will call both for more administrative 
strength to care for organisational problems and for more specialised 
services (for children, industry, local government, etc.). 

2. School libraries. For the great contribution they can make to 
primary and post-primary education and as the foundation for all 
later library use, school libraries must be fully organised, staffed and 
developed. The New Zealand Library Association will have to grapple 
with the problem of training school librarians in considerable numbers 
through either the Library School or teacher-training institutions. 
Recruitment and training of school librarians, together with utilisation 
of their services to permit daily study periods, can well be an effective 

2 Ibid ., p. 17. 

3 Committee on New Zealand Universities, Report (Wellington, i960), p. 7. 

4 W. B. Siitch, Op. cit., p. 10. 
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means of reducing, even in a small way, the current and prospective 
shortage of teachers. 5 Bookstocks should be built up with insight and 
design to serve educational, vocational and general cultural purposes. 

5. University libraries. A spirit of determined progress in each of 
the university libraries should put an effective end to the decades of 
neglect and prodding. For undergraduates there should be sufficient 
books and adequate reading space; for postgraduates there should be 
enough collecting depth to support advanced studies; and for the 
academic staff a degree of quality should be realised in the bookstock 
to enable the universities to attract and keep quality teachers, to 
prepare them for research projects overseas, and to enable them to 
continue their investigations on return from sabbatical leave. The 
various recommendations of the Committee on New Zealand Uni¬ 
versities should be carried out. 6 

4. Special libraries . The New Zealand Library Association should 
do all it can to aid in the proliferation of special libraries. There 
should be one or more experts in special-library work on the National 
Library Service staff to aid in the establishment and development of 
special libraries; and the Library School should cater for special 
librarians in short courses and institutes as well as through regular 
courses. There should be printed material designed to assist in the 
formation and operation of special libraries similar to the pamphlets 
that have been drawn up for school libraries. 

j. National Library. Not as three discrete institutions but as a con¬ 
certed organisation, the National Library should take its rightful place 
as the heart of the whole New Zealand library system. It should 
develop the existing wide scope of the three state libraries both as 
the finest general reference library in the country and as a key lending 
service designed to complement other resources. An interim com¬ 
mittee composed of the heads of the three State libraries should be 
established to begin co-ordination of the present establishments; the 
difficult problem of the permanent administrative setup should be 
faced; an adequate building should be given high priority; and a 
distinguished Advisory Committee should be appointed — all of these 
with a minimum of delay. 

6 . Nevo Zealand Library Association. It is important for the New 
Zealand Library Association to avoid the separation of scholarly and 
popular library interests such as has taken place in Germany and, at 
the same time, to see that it does not become preponderantly a public- 
library organisation, simply because public librarians naturally com¬ 
prise the greater part of its membership. The Association must go out 
of its way to maintain integrated interests and serve all parts of the 
country’s library system equally. This recommendation does not imply 
that public-library emphasis must be played down; on the contrary 

5 For the shortage of teachers, see Committee on New Zealand Universities, 
Report (Wellington, i960), p. 19-20. 

G Ibid., p. 70-2; also p. 54, 61, 121, 126. 
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that emphasis must become more pronounced as the public libraries 
play a greater and greater role in New Zealand life. What it means 
is that other areas of library activity should be given equally strong 
emphasis. 

7. Library School. In the second twenty-five year plan the Library 
School should go out of its way to inculcate in the minds of students, 
along with the basic insights, a sense of purposiveness such as should 
go naturally with a planned and expanding library programme. The 
Library School came into being as an essential element in the Munn- 
Barr scheme; its contribution to the library movement will be still 
greater as it is called on to train school and special librarians in con¬ 
siderable numbers. 

8 . Systematic acquisition of current books. Just as British publications 
have been systematically acquired for twenty years, so in the years 
ahead the current national bibliographies of all countries should be 
screened regularly to see that every work which ought to be in the 
country is acquired in at least one copy. This systematic checking is 
an area in which the National Library will be admirably designed to 
supply countrywide leadership; hence consideration should be given 
to the desirability of re-establishing the Book Resources Committee 
as a standing committee of the National Library. The reason for 
suggesting this change is that it may be wise to invest the committee 
with certain administrative responsibilities which a National Library 
body could undertake whereas the functions of a Library Association 
committee are apt to be limited to planning. Thought should be given 
to allocating a series of standing orders whereby a library would 
agree to obtain all publications of a dsignated publishing house. Thus 
a university library might undertake the procurement of all current 
publications from the Harvard University Press while one of the 
larger public libraries might acquire all Oxford University Press items, 
in both instances works which ought to be in New Zealand in a single 
copy at least. 

y. Systematic selection of periodicals. The Book Resources Com¬ 
mittee or its successor should see that the subject edition of New 
Serial Titles is checked month by month to see that at least one copy 
of each new periodical of importance is brought into the country. 
Again the key role of the National Library becomes apparent because 
it should be ready to acquire, on behalf of libraries generally, items 
which individual institutions cannot afford. 

10. Systematic acquisition of standard works. Various standard lists 
should be checked systematically in a drive to ensure that at least 
one copy of standard works will be somewhere in New Zealand. 
Examples of such lists are C. H. Brown’s Scientific Serials and the 
new edition of the Guide to Historical Literature which will be 
issued in i960. If attention is paid to the systematic procurement of 
standard works, then basic studies and research will be possible in a 
wide variety of fields. A remarkable change could be brought about 
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if £10,000 a year could be earmarked for standard works, the items 
going according to plan to the various research libraries of the country. 

//. Acquisition of whole collections. The pedestrian pace of day- 
to-day acquisition of individual items will prove to be too slow to 
develop resources as they should be; it certainly will not bring about 
an element of distinction in holdings. Accordingly it is necessary for 
whole libraries to be imported regularly, a minimum of several a year 
and at an annual cost of at least £10,000. As with (10), collections 
bought with national funds should be allocated on the basis of an 
approved plan. 

12. Broadening the collecting base. Greater attention must be given 
to the acquisition of items other than books and journals. These 
include annual reports, house organs which are becoming steadily more 
important for their scientific contributions, literary and linguistic 
recordings which are invaluable adjuncts to teaching, maps, pamphlets, 
technical reports, and not-in-the-trade publications generally. It takes 
drive and skill to obtain many of these items; but their contribution 
to research is appreciable since they comprise, among others, the 
items issued by learned societies, museums, universities and institutions 
of various kinds. 

13. Secondhand books. New Zealand is fortunate in its secondhand 
bookshops, few in number though they are. They are a national asset 
of great importance. Their bookstock should be' gone through regu- 
larly, particularly by university librarians, as a means of filling gaps 
in the collections. Likewise overseas secondhand catalogues should be 
acquired extensively, as far as possible by airmail, and checked regu¬ 
larly. Each research library s bookfunds should contain an allocation 
for secondhand books. Buying missions, too, must be organised for 
really effective building up of bookstocks. 

14. Periodical sets. A concerted drive on the acquisition of periodical 
sets should be undertaken because many basic journals are not in the 
country at all and many are represented by partial sets only. National 
funds earmarked for the purpose are desirable to complement the 
relatively small amounts that individual libraries are able to expend 
on sets of journals. 

> 5 - Booktrade. Flourishing libraries and a flourishing booktrade go 
hand in hand. Relations between libraries and the booktrade should 
therefore be put on a more satisfactory basis than they have been. 
For sound relations, the booktrade must terminate its booktrade agree¬ 
ment which amounts to restraint of trade. It should be ready to give 
service equal to that which is given overseas, particularly in Great 
Britain. And all libraries should work as far as possible through local 
instead of overseas dealers. 

16. Gifts. It is axiomatic that research libraries should grow as much 
by gift and exchange as they do by purchase. All New Zealand 
libraries can do a considerable amount of collection building by asking 
for specific items which are listed gratis in the various current national 
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bibliographies and elsewhere. Unsolicited gifts of books and book- 
funds should likewise be encouraged. The Government should be asked 
to revise tax laws so as to attract gifts and bequests to libraries. The 
gain to libraries will far outweigh the loss in revenue. The Library 
iVssociation, adult-education groups, and university libraries should 
plan courses which will give insight into the art of building up private 
libraries. In this way the foundation can be laid for more and more 
private collections, and these eventually by gift or bequest may come 
to enrich public and university libraries. Further, there ought to be 
more Friends of the Library groups and those few that exist should 
be more active. In addition, university libraries should appoint a series 
of honorary curators for the development of special collections which 
call for active supervision. 

/ 7. Exchanges . In only a handful of instances is anything being done 
with exchanges. The practice should become far more widespread 
and should be stepped up by those institutions which are already 
exploiting this acquisition device. When a library has little or nothing 
of its own or its institution’s to offer on exchange, it still can promote 
worthwhile exchanges by offering New Zealand publications, especially 
periodicals; and much can be done with secondhand New Zealand 
publications since these are not well represented in overseas libraries. 
Far more should be done to tap the resources in the national exchange 
centres in London and Washington. 

18. Transfers. Items weeded from library collections frequently 
constitute a valuable research asset when transferred to historical 
research libraries which are ready to preserve what to another institu¬ 
tion is outmoded material. Above all, no library should discard ‘last 
copies’ for which the proposed National Library should always be the 
court of last recourse. 

19. Duplicates . In a spirit of genuine co-operation, libraries should 
make their unwanted duplicates available to one another. There are 
many duplicates around the country which are standing idle or being 
dissipated. A clearing house operated by the National Library may 
prove desirable. 

20. Facsimile copies. In the long run copies of standard works and 
other research items, and especially working copies, may be unobtain¬ 
able. Hence equipment and funds should be provided for the creation 
of facsimiles. A junior model Copyflo should be in the National 
Library to provide facsimiles at cost. Thus working copies of all of 
Milton’s publications could be made for university libraries from the 
microfilm of Short-Title Catalogue holdings which the Turnbull 
Library possesses. 

21. Television facsimile. As coaxial cables become available, at least 
between the four main cities, the Government should authorise their 
use for transmission of research materials. Inauguration of this system 
will make the resources of one library available to all; it will be the 
most economical method of developing resources because it will 
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eliminate much duplication in acquisition, processing, binding and 
storage costs. Television facsimile will constitute the biggest single 
contribution the Government can possibly make towards the support 
and development of research collections. 

22. Photocopies. There has been an over-reliance on interloan in 
New Zealand because facilities for the supply of photocopies are few 
in number. If television facsimile is introduced, that will take the 
place of photocopying; but otherwise photoduplication equipment 
should be provided in the principal research libraries. Students should 
not be required to pay for photocopies needed for their studies. 

25. Conservation of resources. Although some are bad, public libraries 
generally take pride in the display and care of their bookstock. But 
in libraries of all types there is neglect of research material, for which 
reason remedial steps should be taken promptly. Housekeeping may 
be an undramatic and homely procedure but it is an essential aspect 
of librarianship, all the more so because it is an almost unfailing index 
of alert administration. Basically, conservation is the oldest of the 
librarian’s functions. Books should at all times be shelved, aligned, 
labelled and arranged in such a way that it is apparent that somebody 
cares for them. No fore-edge shelving should be permitted. 

24. Rare books. Rare and valuable books should be segregated from 
the rest of the collection and shelved where they can be adequately 
housed and protected. Systems of notation which are natural to rare 
books should be employed in place of the present classification 
schemes. The New Zealand Library Association should devote special 
attention to rare-book-library methods and to rare-book librarianship. 

2j. New Zealand collections. Special care should be devoted to the 
building up and maintenance of New Zealand collections for the con¬ 
tribution they can make towards a better and deeper understanding 
of New Zealand civilisation and problems. Rarities, among which 
should automatically be reckoned any item issued before 1861, should 
be segregated from the working collection for the sake of proper 
controls. 

26. Storage libraries. Economical storage should be planned for 
less-used materials. It is essential for the disposition of most transfers; 
it enables shelves to be kept free of outmoded works; it conserves 
little-used items which often suffer more by shifts and adjustments 
on the shelves than by actual consultation; and it reduces processing 
costs in a variety of ways. The time has passed when any large research 
library, especially a general one, can operate economically without 
assigning a proportion of its intake and its older stock to storage. 
Plans for the new National Library building should be based on the 
assumption that a storage library will be available in the greater 
Wellington area. The goal for the country may perhaps be a storage 
library in the vicinity of each of the four main cities. 

27. Service to business. The New Zealand Library Association, which 
at its 1958 Conference devoted a special session to scientific, technical 
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and commercial service, 7 must give still more thought to the manner 
in which libraries generally, and public libraries in particular, can best 
serve industry and commerce. Obviously public libraries cannot and 
should not attempt to take the place of special libraries which alone 
can provide the literature, predominantly periodical in character, 
pertinent to narrowly defined interests. But this still leaves room for 
a major public-library contribution which should feature vocational 
material, works on foremanship and management, as well as books 
and periodicals on topics such as executive control, human relations 
in industry, and office equipment. Public libraries should go out of 
their way at all times to have adequate representation of management 
and labour on their governing boards as a means of ensuring the 
fullest possible service to both these groups as they participate in the 
expanding economy. Somewhere in the country should be a copy of 
each title indexed in the Business Periodicals Index and there should be 
a good selection of the basic titles in each region. 

28. Service to local govermnent. Regional libraries, as they are 
established, should make a feature of municipal reference service in 
order to provide local-government officials with full and up-to-date 
information on municipal affairs at home and abroad. Whenever 
special collections are developed, as in Auckland, they should con¬ 
stitute part of the public-library system. 

29. Service to medicine . Much must be done all over the country to 
improve the supply and coverage of journals and current books for 
medical men, students and nurses. Most if not all of the periodicals 
indexed in the Index Medicus should be somewhere in the country. 
Medical service should be as enterprising as any in the New Zealand 
library system. 

50. Service to students . In schools and universities there should be 
an adequate supply of books, well organised, to give students study 
facilities equal to those in progressive countries in Europe and North 
America. M ultiple copies are essential, just the same as an ample supply 
of seats for readers. Excellent service to students will pay by helping 
to reduce the rate of student failure. As long as extra-murai study is 
authorised, university libraries should provide reading matter for these 
students. 

5/. Service to teachers . The continuing shortage of fully qualified 
teachers, especially in mathematics and science, makes it imperative 
for teachers to be unusually well served. A non-graduate biology 
teacher, for example, should have ready access to books and journals 
that will help him in both his classroom work and his university studies. 
Anything less would be shortsighted. 

We live in challenging times. World knowledge is available as 
never before so one country can be as progressive as another if it 

7 See ‘Scientific, Technical and Commercial Service; a Conference Session’, New 

Zealand Libraries 21: 73-87, 1958. In particular see D .B. Black, ‘A Manufacturer’s 

View’, p. 74-5. 
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takes full advantage of sources of information. An ‘eyes up’ pro¬ 
gramme can give New Zealand the cultural, informational, research 
and study materials it needs. As John Barr said in 1934: ‘How but 
from books is the student, the teacher, the business man, the farmer 
or the mechanic going to increase his knowledge so that he can 
compete in the world’s trade and industry? And how, if books are 
withheld from the community, are people going to keep abreast of 
the problems of the day, social, national and international?’ 8 

8 Interview with John Barr, Taranaki Herald , November 9, 1935. 
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